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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following little Treatise formed a part of 
the Course of Lectures on Theology, composed 
by my late Grandfather and Father, in their 
character of Professors of Divinity. By the 
former it was left in an unfinished state, and 
was completed by his Son and Successor, from 
who^ pen proceed the last three Chapters of 
the Second Fart ; viz. those on the External 
and CoUateral Evidences of Christianity, and 
on the Authenticity and Authority of the 
Books of Scripture. It does not appear that 
either of them entertained any design of ever 
expanding these Notes into the form of regu- 
lar Lectures ; partly, no doubt, on account of 



8 ) A^vmniBMnrr. 

ilie many a:eeHeiit TeeatiKs ok tbe'Sofegipcts 
U|)gil Whkdi tbey totu^ that have laii|^ faeqp 
befopetbe PuUk ; partly, also, to avmd 'inter- 
ference with their learned CoHeaguies m-ilie 
Marifidni College,^ who were aeeustomed to 
dkaMSMf fuUy aad in detail, theae BmaiisM *of 
Theology. 

lAs flieae Notes were written witiKiut any 
"View to Puhycation, diey. are suhmitted to the 
imbijc eye in a necessarily leas perfect ibrin 
thaalf-tbey had; been prepwed fyt die 'pteis 
by the Atitikoi« tiiiemsdvea, They MiaCaia, 
hoVmvJbr, fsmcb that is new; and^ -though 
brief, give a remarioihly comprebHttim^ dear, 
attd well-digested view of the various ^sulgeols 
tt)f ^wbicb they treat. It is tbor^ford hipped 
they may be found useful, not only i|i assisting 
theiStudies of ycMng* Candidates for the Minis* 



* The late Dr Campbell^ and his worthy successor, Dr 
Brown. 
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dbgr^fiNT wb0a» benefit tliey were originally oom- 

rpcxfe^ but idso in establishing the Religious 

IStmdfiBB of the Young in the semin«ies of 

agensral £dtteation. 

jr Slvoiild this Publication be &roUraU]r re- 

toeiwcl^ itis probable that I knay^ it same fii- 

ture period, give to the w orld, — either entire, 

^in the form of an Abstract^Uie ILectures 

xblthb Christian System in my possessicA. 

i^Osibse Lectures, along with the present vp- 

?knqe cm tbe Grounds of Kdigion^^^the In- 

^ofiliiites of Elblioal Criticism,~4aid the Treat- 

(isjetoit the Pastoral Care, by the same Authors, 

TTiiwuld exhibit a Complete Body of Theo- 

logy^ as it was taught by them, with the 

ffai|^st reputation and success, for a long 

paries of years. 

r^ WIL. GERARD. 

Old Abbrdsen, February 11^ 1826. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



OF THE STUBY OF THEOLOGY IN GENERAL. 

1. It is peculiarly proper that every person 
who intends to enter upon a Course of Theo- 
logical Study, should be aware at the outset, — 
What knowledge is necessary previous to the 
study of this important science ; — ^what are the 
things included in it;— *what is the character 
becoming and requisite in a Student of Theo- 
logy ; — and what are the object and design of 
Theolc^cal Lectures. These are matters ob- 
viously deserving attention ; imdu therefore, I 
shall, by way of introduction, make some ge- 
neral remarks upon them. 

B 
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SECT. I. 



OF THE STUDIES PRELIMINARY TO THEOLOGY. 

2. Every part of real knowledge is useful to 
a Divine; and the knowledge of many arts 
and sciences is an absolute prerequisite to the 
Study of Divinity. 

3. The want of education and learning in 
the Apostles and first teachers of Christianity, 
was supplied by inspiration : but, since inspira- 
tion ceased, men have been left to the use of 
their natural powers; and can make progress 
in theological knowledge, otAy by the exercise 
of these powers,, and in proportion to their in- 
tellectual improvements. 

4. Theology includes many subjects on which 
reason can determine; and must, tfaereforet, 
have a connexion with the exercise of reason, 
and witii the sciences. 

5. In facty the purity of Christian Theology 
has always been in proportion to the* pusvalence 
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of learning and science ; and will, doubtless, be 
farther promoted by the cultivation of these. 

6. Whatever advantages an ignorant person 
may, in an enlightened age, derive for his 
literary performances from the assistance of 
others; yet his ignorance renders him incap- 
able of judging for himself, and, by being con- 
trasted with the general knowledge, becomes 
the more disgraceful. 

7. Knowledge of the ancient languages, 
ornamental to others, is absolutely necessary to 
the Divine, because the Scriptures, which it is 
his business to explain, are written in Hebrew 
and Greek. He must, therefore, be instructed 
in these, and acquainted with the general prin^ 
ciples of criticism,--^a sul:9ect connected with 
language. 

8. History, with its attendant studies, Cbro^ 
n.ology and Geography, is of great importance 
for perceiving the grounds of religion>-«-^or 
illustrating the Scriptures,-«««and foe under- 
standing the rise and progress of opinions in 
Theology; and should be, with these view6> 
carefully studied by the Divine. 
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9. However contemptible and pernicious 
False Philosophy may be, yet all the parts of 
True Philosophy are very much, and in many 
ways, subservient to Theology, and a necessary 
preparation for the study of it. 



SECT. II. 



OF THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE SCIENCE 

OF THEOLOGY. 

10. All that belongs to the Study of Theo- 
logy, strictly considered, and as distinguished 
from the above-mentioned preliminary studies, 
may be reduced to four general heads. 

11. The First considers the Grounds of Re- 
ligion, and, premising Natural Theology, traces 
the Evidences of Revelation, and particularly 
of Christianity. 

IS. Though Natural Theology be a part of 
Philosophy, and therefore taught in the philo- 
sophical course, it is proper to recapitulate it 
when entering on the theological course, both 
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on account of its own importance, and its in- 
timate connexion with this course, of which it 
is the immediate foundation. 
, 13. The claims of those reKgions which pro- 
fess to have been revealed by Grod, must be 
next examined : The true must be distinguish- 
ed from the false ; and its evidences, b<^h in- 
ternal and external, considered. 

14. The Second Division of Theology com- 
prehends the Interpretation of those Books, 
which contain the Revelation of the True Re- 
ligion, or Scripture Criticism. 

15. Scripture is the only standard of Chris- 
tian Theology, and ought to be the principal, 
the constant, and the careful study of the 
Divine. 

16. The knowledge of Scripture may be best 
promoted by reducing sacred criticism to its 
general principles, — all illustrated by examples. 

17. The Third Part delineates the Religion 
which is revealed in Scripture, or exhibits the 
Body of Christian Theology. 

18. The several doctrines included in this 
part may be considered, either systematically, 
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or historically; and Uiese two views of the 
subject, (the System of Divinity, wMlEcdestas- 
tical History,) may very properly be conjoined. 

19* The occasional manner in which the 
books of Scripture vfete written, naturally kd 
Christians to collect the doctrine contained in 
them into a system, and to arrange its parts 
according to their order and connexion. 

SO. Most systems, however, represent not 
the Christian doctrine in its simplicity, but are 
full of subtile questions and intricate . contro- 
versies ; some acquaintance with whidi, never- 
theless, the variety of opinions among the dif- 
ferent Mcts rendeirs necessary ; and the rise and 
{.ogress of these opinions and controversies «re 
to be learned from history. 

21. In studying the system, the CH'igin, the 
occasion, and the revolutions of the several con- 
troversies, should be attended to; questions 
about words should be distinguished from such 
as regard real things ; questions of moment, 
from such as are trivial ; and questions merely 
philosophical, from such as are prc^rly theo- 
logical : In every theological question of mo- 
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ment, the state of the case ought to be ascer- 
tained, and the arguments on both sides fairly 
weighed. 

22. But it is not of so great consequence to 
understand all theological controversies, as to 
perceive the influence of the several Christian 
doctrines upon practice : This, therefore, ought 
to be constantly kept in view; and, in this 
light, every doctrine should be carefully con- 
sidered. 

23. The Fourth Part r^ards the Pastoral 
Office, or the Application of Theological Enow- 
ledge to the Instruction and Reformation of 
mankind. 

24. That a person may become fit for exe- 
cuting this office, he ought to have a deep sense 
of its importance and its difficulties, to under- 
stand its several duties, both private and public ; 
and to be employed in exercises suitable to 
them ; — ^to know and to acquire the qualificar 
tions requisite for the discharge of these duties ; 
and to study and employ the means by which 
these qualifications may be acquired. 
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SECT. III. 



OF THE CHARACTER OF A STUDENT OF 

THEOLOGY. 

25. It will not be improper or unnecessary, 
in the next place, to take notice of the charac- 
ter becoming and requisite in a Student of Di- 
vinity, or the dispositions with which a person 
ought to enter on the study of this science. 

26. I. — A sense of his own ignorance is an 
essential requisite in the character of a Student 
of Divinity. 

27. As ignorance of many things is insepa- 
rable from youth, and, indeed, from human na- 
ture ; so a sense of our ignorance is of great ad- 
vantage, particularly as an incentive to dili- 
gence, and a motive to that modesty which is 
proper in all men, but peculiarly necessary and 
becoming in a Divine. 

28. II. — ^Akin to this sense of our ignorance 
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is a sense of our fallibility, — of our being very 
liable to error. 

29. The want of this produces bigotry and 
obstinacy in our opinions ; whilst the cultiva- 
tion of it will render us diligent in examining 
every opinion before we embrace it, and mode- 
rate in defending it after we have embraced it. 

80. III. — Truth should be the object of 
every investigation, and the love of truth the 
actuating principle of every student, especially 
in Theology, which is conversant about the 
most sublime and important truths. 

31. The love of truth is so far from consisting 
in an invariable attachment to the opinions of 
a particular sect, and a steady opposition to all 
others (in which many place it), that nothing 
can be more completely inconsistent with it. 

32. The genuine love of truth will lead us to 
examine every opinion fairly and without pre- 
judice, — without any other concern than to dis- 
cover whether it be agreeable to reason and 
Scripture, or not ; to embrace truth, on which- 
ever side it appears to lie ; to re-examine our 
opinions, whenever we become dubious about 
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them, and readily to abandon them, whenever 
we are convinced of their falsity. 

38. IV.— A Student of Divinity should be 
possessed with a noble ardour to promote the 
knowledge and influence of theolc^ical truth. 

34. Ardour in every profession is the way to 
excel in it ; and Theology deserves, and is fitted, 
to inspire the highest ardour. 

35. V. — A mind capable of labour and ap- 
plication is absolutely necessary in a Divine. 

36. As labour and application are requisite 
in every profession, so, both the studies includ- 
ed in Theology itself, and those which are pre- 
paratory and subservient to them, cannot be 
accomplished in the degree which becomes a 
teacher, without great labour of mind, and per- 
severing application. 

37. Those who are by nature dull and inca- 
pable of acquiring knowledge, and those who 
are light, desultory, and discouraged by every 
obstacle, are alike unfit for a study of so great 
extent and difficulty. 

38. Those who devote themselves to this 
study should have minds at once acute and se- 
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date, capable of close attention and unwearied 
diligence; they should cherish this turn of 
mind by all possible means, and avoid whatever 
can impair it ; and they should exert it in a se- 
rious» regular, and continued prosecution of all 
that knowledge whidi belongs to their profes- 
sion. 

39. VL— -Above all^ piety and purity of heart 
are necessary to qualify us for the study of 
Tbeology ; without them, the temper is to- 
tally repugnant to all the subjects of this 
sdenoe ; they alone can enable us to catcb its 
genuine spirit, and to direct it to its proper 
end* 

40. With these dispositions, we may success- 
fully prosecute the plan of Theological Study 
formerly traoed out. 
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SECT. IV. 



OF THE OBJECT AND DESIGN OF THEOLOGI- 
CAL LECTURES. 

41. In Theological Lectures, it is impossible, 
and would be improper, to attempt to exhaust 
the several subjects on which they are em- 
ployed. 

42. They are intended only to furnish hints, 
which the student may prosecute by himself, 
and to afford him assistance and direction in 
reading what has been published on these sub- 
jects. 

43. For answering this intention, they should 
give as compendious a view as possible of the 
several doctrines and questions which occur in 
Theology, — and, chiefly, in regard to the prin- 
ciples on which they depend, or from which 
they flow. 

44. To reap the full advantage of them, it is 
necessary for the student to have spme pre- 
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vious knowledge of the subject ; to read upon 
it while he is attending them ; and to retain 
them in his memory as a general plan, which 
may give order to his future studies. 
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P A R T I. 



OF NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

45. The same God is the Author of Nature 
and of the Christian Revelation ; and he may 
be, in some measure, known by each of these. 

46. Natural Religion is the foundation of 
« 

that which is revealed : Revealed Religion 

adds perfection to that which is Natural. 

47- Natural Theology is a noble science : It 
treats of the most sublime object; it collects 
into a point the conclusions of the other sciences, 
and applies them to the most important pur- 
pose : Its truths strengthen all the obligations 
of virtue, and superadd others, which, without 
them, could have no existence ; and they lay 
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the only sure foundation for firmness, tranquil- 
lity, cheerfulness, and hope. 

48. In a confined sense. Natural Theology is 
a speculative science, which treats of the Being, 
Attributes, and Operations of God, so far as 
they are discoverable by reason ; but, in the 
more extensive view in which it must be con- 
sidered, as distinguished from Revealed Reli- 
gion, it includes, also, an account of the Moral 
Nature of Man, of the Divine Laws, and of the 
Duties resulting from them. 

49. Of the controversies which have arisen 
in Natural Theology, some run out into Chris* 
tian Theology, and are supposed to affect. Re- 
velation ; and these may most conveniently be 
referred to that part of the theological course 
which treats of the Christian system. 

50. Natural Theology, in the extent just now 
mentioned, may be reduced to two general 
parts ; the First treating of God, considered in 
his own nature, or of the Being and Attributes 
of God ; the Second treating of God, consider- 
ed in rdbition to his work s^ or of the operations 
and laws of God, . > 
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CHAPTER I. 



OF THE BEING AND ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 

51. In proving the Existence of God, it may 
seem natural to begin with a definition of 
Him ; but this would be attended with diffi- 
culty, and even inconvenience. 

52. A just definition of God must include 
all his Attributes ; and to set out with such a 
definition, would reduce the whole speculative 
part of Natural Theology to an inquiry con- 
cerning the Existence of Grod. 

5S. Any other definition of Him muist be 
imperfect ; but with such an one we must set 
out, if we would consider His Existence and 
His Attributes separately. 

54. This latter method has been generally 
followed ; and, as many really believe the ex- 
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istence of God, who have very false notions 
oonoeming some of his attributes, it cannot be 
improper, first taking the most simple notion 
of God, to evince that there is a Being answer- 
ing to that notion, and then to inquire wh^t 
other perfections belong to this Being. 

5S. But if, without laying down any defini- 
tion of God in the beginning, and without 
drawing a Kne between the proof of his exist- 
ence and that of his attributes, we, by regular 
steps, establish the several notions of his na- 
ture, this method may, perhaps, have the 
greatest simplicity and beauty, as the argu- 
ments will form a proper climax, and the con- 
clusions will unfold the several particulars of 
the Divine character in a natural manner. 

5%. In order to prepare the way for this, it 
is necessary to begin with a confutation of the 
several schemes of atheism. 
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SECT. I. 



THAT THE EXISTENCE OP THE WORLD CANNOT 
BE ACCOUNTED FOE FROM NECESSITY. 

57. Some atheists affirm, that the world ex- 
ists by necessity, without any Intelligent Cause. 

58. We are said to have aeted necessarily, 
when we could not have done otherwise than 
we did ; but necessity, in this sense, would not 
imply that the world is not an effect, nor even 
exclude an Intelligent and Designing Cause ; it 
would only imply that the Author of the world 
acted necessarily in forming it, and could not 
have made it different from what it is : — ^thus, 
therefore, it would not answer the purpose of 
atheists.* 

59. As we call material things, which are in- 
capable of intelligence and design, in a loose 

\ 

* Butler's Analogy, 7>. 1. ch. 6. 



and improper sense, causel ; so we term what 
proceeds from them xiecessary effects ; bat sucb 
necessity can give no laoeount of the origin of 
the world.* 

60. Though we should suppose such mate- 
rial and mechanical causes prior to the worid, 
yet it could not proceed from them ; for neoea- 
»ty is uniform in its effiscts, while the world 
coatains great variety.f 

61. To ascribe the world to ne^esnty, there* 
fore, is merely to say, that it has existed from 
eternity without any cause. 

62. If so, then either (1st) the world in its 
present form must have been from eternity; 
which cannot be admitted, because it would 
imply an infinity of revolutions and successions 
already past, as well as the impossibility of any 
thing being different from what it is, and, also, 
the independence of every part of nature : 

63. Or (2dly) motion at least, cMa which 
the form of the world depends, has been eter- 



• Abernethy, Serm. 1. t Abernethy, ib. 
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nal ; which is inadmissible, because motion is 
not essential to matter, but requires an exter- 
nal cause ; and because it could not, without a 
directing cause, produce such a world as the 
present 

64. Or (Sdly) only the matter of the world 
is necessary and eternal; but its known pro- 
perties prove that it is not so ; and, if it were 
so, stiU no account could be given of the begin- 
ning of motion, or of the present form of 
things. 

65. That the world has not necessarily exist- 
ed from eternity, is confirmed by the late ori- 
gin of arts, sciences, governments, and history, 
and by an universal tradition that the world 
had a beginning.* 



• Bentley, Serin. 3, 4, 6, 7. Gastrel's Boyle's Lect. 3. 
Clarke's Demonstr.^ prop. 3. cor. 4. Turretin. Diss. 2. 
thes. 22—26. Grot, de Ver. 1. 1. Tillotson, Serm. 1. 
Foster on Nat. Bel. ch. 1. Gurdon's B. L. Serm. 6^ 7> 
10. Wilkin's Nat Rel. b. 1. ch. 6. Ray on Creation^ 
p. 30. 
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SECT. II. 



THAT THE WORLD WAS NOT PRODUCED BY 

CHANCE. 

€6. Other atheists afBrm, that the world 
was produced by chance, and endeavour to ex- 
plain its origin by a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms. 

67. They account not for the existence, nor 
for the motion, of these atoms ; and, therefore, 
are exposed to all the arguments which shew 
that neither matter nor motion is necessary and 
eternal. 

68. , Their hypothesis is, therefore, defective, 

as it pretends to account only for the form of 

the world ; but even of that it really gives no 

account, for chance is not a real being, and can- 

* 
not therefore be the efficient cause of any thing. 
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69. Chance is sometimes opposed to design, 
when an intelligent being produces an eflfect, 
without intending that particular effect, or 
employing contrivance about it; but it is 
not to chance, in this sense, that atheists ascribe 
the formation of the world ; for, in this sense, 
it supposes an Intelligent Author of Nature, 
which is what they expressly deny. 

70. It only implies, that this Intelligent Au- 
thor acted without design or contrivance in 
forming the world; but this is absolutely in- 
consistent with the uniformity, order, and uti- 
lity, which ace found in things. 

71. In another sense, chance signifies only 
the production of an effect by causes unknown 
to us, or with the laws and manner of whose 
c^ration we are unacquainted ; but to ascribe 
the w<Mrld to chance, in this sense, is only to 
assert, that there is nothing in the world from 
ivhidti we can form any conclusion at all con- 
oeraing its Author; which is, indeed, the whole 
amount of this hypothesis, so far as it is con- 
sistent and intelligible ; but this is contradictory 
to the real appearance of the world, and it gives 
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no tecoutit at all of its prQduetiDn» whiles oevwi- 
theless, it pretendl to give a positive acoount 
ofit* 

SFXT. in. 

« 

THAT THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD CANNOT 
B£ ASCRIBED TO NATURE, AND THAT WE 
MUST INQUIRE CONCERNING OOD. 

* 

72« To avoid the absurdity of both the for- 
mer atheistical hypothesesi some atheists do not 
explicitly adopt either of them» but content 
themselves with ascribing all things to nature. 

73. But tliis hypothesis, when explained, 
avoids not their absurdities; and it involves 
the new absundity of making the world to pn>* 
duoe itself.f 

74. This system of atheism is, not improper* 



* Bendey, Serm. 5, 7. Gatiftrel'e Boyle's Lect 2. Tor- 
retin. Diss. 2. thes. 28 — 30. Abernethy, 8enn> 1. Cud- 
worth's Int. Syst. ch. 2. § % &c. Ray on Great, p. 31^ 
&c. t Cudworth, ch. 2. § 1, 3. 
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ly, termed Pantheism ; because, as explidned hy 
some, it makes the universe God. 

75. Knowledge of the laws of nature is 30 
far from enabling us to account for the exist- 
ence of the world without a Grod, (as atheists 
have pretended), that, on the contrary, Jt con- 

« 

firms the impossibility of doing so. 

76. If, then, we would obtain satisfaction, 
we must inquire whether there is a God. 

77. The evidence of the existence of a Grod 
is either Internal, arising from direct arguments 
a priori and a posteriori^ or External, arising 
from the general consent of mankind. 

78. We form our notions of the several at- 
tributes which we ascribe to Grod from those 
qualities and powers which we find in our- 
selves, enlarged as much as possible, and sepa- 

. rated from all the circumstances of imperfec- 

tion which adhere to them in us. 

79. By these means we form a very complex 
notion of God, including many perfections, all 
which may be proved to belong to him : But, 
in evincing his existence, we set out with the 
simplest notion of him. 
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SECT. IV. 



THAT THERE IS A GOD, THE FIRST CAUSE OP 
ALL THINGS, INDEPENDENT, AND NECES- 
SARILY EXISTENT. 

I 

80. The simplest notion that we can form of 
God, is that of the First Cause of all things, — 
Himself caused by none. 

81. That every thing which begins to exist 
must have a cause of its existence, is a self-evi- 
dent truth, or a principle from which we can- 
not possibly withhold our assent. 

82. Since, then, there are things existent at 
present, something must have always existed ; 
for, if not, the first thing must have arisen 
without a cause, — which is impossible. 

83. An infinite series of dependent causes 
and effects is impossible : Therefore there must 
have always been some independent and un- 
caused Being, the First Cause of those things 
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which now exist ; and this Being is what we 
call God.« 

84. Though it be evident that some Inde- 
pendent Being has always existed, yet, when 
we come to unfold the notion of God's inde- 
pendence, we find it obscure. 

85. Our notion of the absolute independence 
of God is formed from what we observe of the 
partial and relative independence of some things 
upon others ; and it is purely a negative no- 
tion. 

86. In like manner, self-existence and ne- 
cessary existence do not imply a positive no- 
tion ; nor can they be explained as implying it, 
without really assigning some cause of the lA^ 
vine existence, — which would be absurd : They 
are only different ways of conceiving or ex- 
pressing the attribute of Independence.f 



* darkens Demonstr. pr. 1^ 2. Cudworth^ ch. 4. sect 
Z, 4. Ward's Essay. Gastrel's Boyle's Lect. 2. Woolas- 
toa's Rel- of Nat. Sect. 5. prop. 1. Law's Notes on King. 
Turretin. Diss. 2. thes. 3—10. Burnet's B. L. pr. 1. 

+ Clarke, prop. 3. Law, note 10, & obs. e. Turretin. 
Diss. 3. thes. 3, T, 8. Abemethy, Senn. 6. 
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SECT. V. 

i 

ft 

THAT THERE IS A GOD, THE INTELLIGENT 
AND DESIGNING CAUSE OF THINGS. 

87. It is not a sufficient confutation of athe- 
isra, to prove that there is some First Cause, 
independent and uncaused : It is also necessary 
to evince that He is an intelligent and design- 
ing Being ; for it is this, chiefly, that atheists 
are unwilling to allow.* 

88. There are certain characters of things, 
from which we necessarily infer intelligence and 
design in their cause ; and, as the world bears 
these characters, we must infer that its cause is 
a designing Being.t 

89. Uniformity and similarity in an effect 



* Cudworth's Int. Syst. ch. 3. t Hutcheaon on Beav^ 
ty, sect. 5. § 1 — 14. 
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necessarily infer design in the cause ; and these 
characters belong to the whole of nature so emi- 
nently as to render it certain that it could not 
proceed but from a Designing Cause. 

90. The most simple combination of parts 
cannot be produced without intention and 
design ; but, in the world, they are so complex, 
so numerous, and -so similar combinations, as 
necessarily evince great design in its Cause. 

91. A thing cannot be adapted to an end,— 
much less to many ends at once, — nor many 
things to the same end, without design and con- 
trivance ; and, therefore, the utility of things, 
and their subservience to ends, so conspicuous 
in every part of nature, is a full proof that it 
proceeds from an Intelligent and Designing 
Cause.* 

92. There are, at present, thinking and de- 
signing beings, who must have have had an 
Intelligent and Designing Cause; therefore, 



• Oalen. de Usu Partium. Bentley^ Serm. 3, 8. Aber- 
nethy, Serm. 1, 2. Turretin, Diss. 2. th. 35—46. Der- 
ham. Ray. Nieuentyt. 
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there must have always been some Intelligent 
Being: And, as an infinite succession of de- 
pendent intelligent beings is impossible, there 
must be some Independent Being of this na- 
ture, — ^who is God,* 

93- The proofs of a Designing Author of 
Nature are greatly strengthened, by comparing 
the system founded upon them with the h3rpo- 
thesis of atheists. The last involve all things 
in darkness and confusion, while the first gives 
a consistent and rational account of things. 



SECT. VI. 



THAT GOD IS A PUEE SPIRIT. 

94. Our consciousness of our own souls sup- 
plies us with the notion, or conception of a 
Spirit; and, when we call God a Spirit, we 
mean that he is immaterial, and possessed of 



♦ Locke's Essay, b. 4. ch. 10. Bentley, Serm. 2. Clarke, 
prop. 8. Turretin. Diss. 2. th. 11-— 20. 
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understanding and activity 5 — and that in the 
highest degree ; and, also, that he is a pure 
and unembodied Mind. 

95. That God is a Spirit, or different frofn 
matter, follows from his independence, because 
the qualities of matter render it unfit for being 
the First and Independent Beings 

96. It may be concluded, also, from the ex- 
istence of motion, to which inert matter could 
not give a beginning. 

97. It may be inferred, likewise, fit>m that 
gravitation which takes place in nature, and 
which cannot be accounted for without an Im- 
material Cause. 

98. It may be farther concluded from his 
being a Designing Being ; for design belongs 
not to matter, but to spirit. 

99. Because there are spirits which are de- 
pendent and had a beginning, therefore God, 
the First Cause of these, must also be a spirit. 

100. The connexion of spirit with xnBttcti 
not being necessary, must be the voluntary 
constitution of a cause ; and such a connexion 
subjects it to imperfections. On both the^* 
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accounts Gk)d must be a pure spirit, not united 
to any body. 

101. To represent Grod as the soul of the 
world, though, in appearance, less unworthy of 
him than ascribing to him a body in any other 
way, is, nevertheless, a low and improper hy- 
pothesis, because the soul is not the maker of 
its own body ; neither has God any depsnd- 
ence on the world, nor can he receive impres- 
sions of uneasiness from its disorders : Besides, 
this supposition would make human souls parts 
of God* 

102. When God is called the living God, it 
is in respect of his having perception and acti- 
vity ; so that the notion of his life is not really 
different from that of his spirituality. 



* Bentley^ Serm. 2. GastreL Harris^ Serm. 4, 5. Aber- 
nethy, Serm. 4, Turret. Diss. 3. thes. 30, 31. Foster, 
ch. 2. Burnet, art 1. Warburton, Div. Leg. b. 3. s. 4. 
Baxter's Inquiry, sect. 2. 
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SECT. VII. 



THAT GOD IS ETERNAL AND IMMUTABLE. 

103. We form our conception of eternity, 
by enlarging the notion of any part of dura- 
tion, without a possibility of rendering it so 
great, but a greater may be conceived. 

104. Though the notion of eternity be una- 
voidable and familiar to us, and though we 
cannot but believe that something is eternal, 
yet the notion of eternity, when accurately ex- 
amined, is involved in considerable difficulty. 

105. The difficulty lies in conceiving a du- 
ration without beginning, and yet not suppos- 
ing an infinite succession already past. 

106. This difficulty presses hard upon those 
who ascribe to Gk)d a successive duration, and 
make his eternity to consist in the infinity of 

9 



I 
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that duration ; though they show great subtilty 
in endeavouring to avoid it.* 

107* Others think that the existence of Grod 
has no connexion with successive duration, and 
that his eternity consists in an uniform and 
invariable existence, without beginning, or end, 
or parts, so that nothing is either past or future 
to him ; and that the impossibility of an eter- 
nal successive duration is even a demonstra- 
tion of the being of God unconnected with 
succession. This notion of eternity avoids the 
difficulties of the other. We cannot form a 
positive notion of it ; but this may arise only 
from the weakness of our powers.t 

108. If the scholastics meant to express this 
notion of eternity, by calling it a Pwnctum 
Starts f or Perpetual Now, they very improperly 
confined it to the least part of successive dura- 
tion, instead of excluding all succession from it. 

109. The eternity of God implies, that he is 



♦ Clarke^ prop. 6. t Cudworth's Int. Syst. Bentley, 
Serm. 6. Ward's Phil. Essay. Spectator, No 590. Smith, 
Sel. Tract. 5. ch. 2. Law, note 3, 10, and obs. c. 
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without beginning; which follows from tlie 
present existence of things, and the impossibi- 
lity of an infinite series of things, all of which 
had a beginning : And it is implied, likewise, 
in his being independent ; for, if he had a be- 
ginning, he must also have had a cause. 

110. It implies, also, that he shall be without 
end. This follows from his independence, 
which implies that no cause can destroy his 
existence ; and it is confirmed by the spiritual- 
ity of his nature. 

111. The difficulties which attend the con- 
ception of eternity, are no objections against 
the proofs of God's eternity ; because they bear 
more strongly against every other hypothesis, 
and even against the abstract notion of eterni- 
ty, which yet forces itself upon our minds.* 

112. The immutability of God is strictly 
connected with his eternity, and is, in some 
measure, implied in the notion of it; and it 
follows from his independence, on account of 



* Abernethy, Serm. 5, 6. Turret Diss. 3. th. 4, 5. i 
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which there can be no cause which may pro- 
duce any change in him.* 



SECT. VIII. 



THAT- GOD IS IMMENSE AND OMNIPRESENT. 

113. We form the notion of immensity by 
adding extension to extension, without a pos* 
sibility of ever conceiving an extension so 
great, but there may be a greater. 

114. A spirit does not fill space in the same 
manner as matter, by being extended through 
it ; yet we conceive spirits as present in place ; 
and we conceive God as present everywhere, or 
in all places. 

115. Some conceive spirits to be properly 
connected with space, and God's immensity to 
consist in his filling infinite space, which they 
consider as existing in him, — an opinion which 



* Clarke, prop. 3. Law, note 10. Cudworth. Aber- 
nethy, Serm. 6. Turret. Diss. 3. th. 9. 
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seems inconsistent with the simplicity of spirit, 
and liable to great difficulties. 

116. Though it be difficult to abstract from 
the notion of space, yet there is reason to think, 
that pure spirits have no connexion at all with 
space ; and that God is immense and omnipre- 
sent, not by having his essence expanded 
through infinite space, but by exercising his 
perfections everywhere. 

117. This manner of conceiving God's im- 
mensity, is totally different from the absurd 
notion, that He is a point coextended with in- 
finite space. 

118. That God is omnipresent appears, be- 
cause all things, everywhere, have those cha^- 
racters which indicate his presence; because 
gravitation, which is his action, prevails every- 
where ; because, without his energy, the pro- 
cesses of vegetation and animal life cannot be 
carried on; and because, being independent, 
he cannot be limited to any place.* 

* Clarke^ prop. 6. King's Origin of £vil^ ch. 1. s. 2. 
Cudworth. Law^ note 3^ 6^ 7> 8> 10. Abemethy, Serm. 
7. Foster, ch. 2. Turretin* Diss. 3. th. 32. Smith, Sel. 
Disc. 5. ch. 2. ' 
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SECT. IX. 



« \ 



THAT THERE IS ONE GOD. 

119- That there is but one God is a ne- 
gative proposition, of which, consequently, it 
is not in reason necessary to bring positive 
proofs ; but it is incumbent upon the polytheist 
to produce positive evidence of the existence of 
all the several gods whom he asserts. 

120. Till this be done, which never has been 
done, we ought to hold the unity of God ; 
much more ought we to hold it, when there is 
positive evidence for it. 

121. The unity of Gk)d has been, in several 
different ways, inferred from his independence 
or necessary existence, and from his absolute 
perfection.* 



* Cudworth, ch. 4. § 10. Grot, de Ver. Rel. Chr. 1. ] 
Clarke^ prop. 7* Turret. Diss. 3. th. 38. 
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122. But all the arguments, by which it has 
been thus inferred, are obscure, and to many 
appear to be fallacious : It is, however, clear 
from arguments of a different kind.* 

123. Nature teaches us to ascribe one effect, 
all the parts of which are regularly connected, 
to one cause, not to many ; except there be 
real evidence that many were concerned in 
producing it : But the world is such an effect, 
and therefore indicates the unity of its Author. 

124. All the parts of nature, — even the most 
distant, — have a mutual dependence and influ- 
ence upon one another, so as to form one sys- 
tem ; and thus proclaim unity of design in the 
Cause. 

125. The same natural causes operate in all 
parts of the world, and operate according to 
the same laws ; and, therefore, the whole world 
is derived from one and the same Cause. 

126. The human mind has the same charac- 
ters of unity of design with the material world ; 



* Letters to Clarke. Law^ note 10. and obs. g. 
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* 

and is itself a faint image of one Grod operating 
on the whole system. 

127. Though one connected system may 
possibly proceed from the united designs of se- 
veral causes ; yet, that it actually did so, can- 
not be inferred from tliat system itself, but the 
existence of a plurality of causes must be 
known by other means.* 

128. Polytheism, therefore, as well as athe- 
ism, is unreasonable, and is a gross corruption 
of religion. 



SECT. X. 



THAT GOD IS OMNISCIENT. 

129. That God is intelligent, is implied in 
his being the Designing Cause of things, and, 
likewise, in his being a Spirit; but he must 



* Foster^ ch. 2. Abernethy, Serm. 5. Turretin. Diss. 
3. thes. 35, 36, 37, 41. Law, note 10. Cud worth, ch. 4. 
§12. 
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farther be conceived as perfectly intelligent and 
omniscient. 

ISO. We form the notion of this attribute, 
by ascribing to him the understanding and 
knowledge of which we are conscious in our- 
selves, and by removing from him those imper- 
fections which adhere to them in us. 

131. Perfect understanding and knowledge 
is a complex notion : . God's knowledge is per- 
fect, both in respect of the objects, and in 
respect of the manner of it. 

132. That Grod knows perfectly his own 
nature and perfections, may be inferred from 
our own self-consciousness, and from those 
causes not having any place in him, which 
render our knowledge of ourselves imperfect. 

133. This knowledge implies a perfect 
knowledge of all the possibilities of things ; for 
these are determined by the perfections of the 
Divine nature. 

134. That God knows perfectly the whole 
universe, follows from its being his own work ; 
and that he knows all the actions and motions 
of all beings, follows from their being only the 
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result of those powers which he himself has 
given them. 

135. From the same principle it follows, that 
God knows all things, not only when they are 
present, but also when they are past ; and that 
he knows all the future effects of necessary 
causes, — which knowledge of the future is 
called foreknowledge, or prescience. 

186. God's prescience of the free actions of 
moral agents is attended with greater difficulty ; 
it is connected with intricate questions concern* 
ing liberty, on which men entertain opposite 
opinions, and is explained differently according 
to the opinion entertained : But, as the reality 
of it is supported by direct evidence, so the 
difficidty of accounting for it is to be ascribed 
to the weakness of our understanding, and, 
particularly, to our supposing things to appear 
future to God, in the same manner as they 
appear future to us. 

1S7. The perfection of God's knowledge, in 
respect of its manner, consists in its being free 
from all mixture of ignorance; in its being 
intimate and adequate ; in its being infallible, 
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and free from error ; in its being certain, and 
exempt from doubt ; in its being immediate ; 
in its being easy, and perfect at once ; and 
in its being simultaneous.* 



SECT. XI. 



THAT GOD IS PERFECTLY WISE. 

138. Wisdom is another attribute belonging 
to the Divine understanding: It supposes 
knowledge, and it consists in the power of 
applying that knowledge to the attainment 
of some end ; it supposes design, and it may 
indeed be considered as the perfection <>f de- 
sign, — as the power of pursuing ends by the 
fittest means. 

189- That God is perfectly wise, follows 
from his omniscience ; for the knowledge of all 



* Clarke^ prop. 8, 10. Abernethy, Serm. 9. Woolaston, 
sect. 5. § 18. 
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things includes the knowledge of the fittest 
means for every end. 

140. It appears, also, from the skill with 
which things are fitted to one another, means 
adapted to ends, and causes proportioned to 
effects, through all the parts of nature. 

141. It appears from the world's being so 
contrived, that the same thing answers many 
uses at once ; that the same means are sub- 
servient to a great variety of ends ; and that a 
multitude of dissimilar effects proceed from a 
few simple causes and general laws. 
^ 142. It appears in God's making important 
effects to result firom inconsiderable, and, seem- 
ingly, inadequate causes ; in overruling things, 
so as to make them, promote ends, to which 
they are, in appearance, repugnant; in sub- 
stituting means equally effectual for an end, 
when the ordinary means cannot, in particular 
circumstances, be applied ; in finding sufiicient 
means for accomplishing ends, which to us 
appear of peculiar difiiculty ; and in his having 
made us capable of wisdom. 

143. That God's wisdom is perfect, follows 
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from his independence ; and the seeming defects 
of contrivance in the world are to be ascribed 
to our ignorance of the whole«* 



SECT. XII. 



THAT ODD IS OMNIPOTENT. 

144. Power, in a proper sense, is connected 
with the notion of an agent, and is peculiar to 
an active being : We derive the conception of 
it from our consciousness that we can begin 
motion by volition : It is an attribute belong- 
ing to the will. 

145. As power is capable of a great variety 
of degrees, so it is the greater, the more nu- 
merous the effects to which it extends, and the 
greater the ease with which it accomplishes 
them. 



* Clarke^ prop. 11. Abernethy, Serm. 10. Ray. 
Derham. 
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1 46. That God is powerful, is implied in his 
being the eause of things ; and the greatness 
of his power appears from the greatness of his 
works. 

147. Of the power of giving being to things 
which had none, our own power of beginning 
new thoughts and new motions gives us some 
faint conception ; and that Gk>d has that power, 
appears from the present existence of things, 
which must have had a beginning. 

148. It aids our conception of the great 
power of God, and gives us a very convincing 
evidence of it, to consider it as having disposed 
the whole universe into form and order, and as 
constantly preserving and governing it. 

149. His power is proved from his having 
communicated power to other beings; and it 
must be perfect, or the greatest possible, be- 
cause all other power is derived from bim, and 
because there is no cause to limit the power of 
the Independent Being. 

150. As knowledge fits for acting, God's 
power must be perfect ; for it is the power of a 
Being perfectly intelligent and wise. 
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151. It is no limitation of God's power, that 
it extends not to what implies a contradiction, 
or to what is inconsistent with any of the per- 
fections of his nature : He is properly omnipo- 
tent, as he can do all things possible and worthy 
of him. 

152. His power is perfect, as it not only has 
produced all things, but also extends beyond 
them, and can produce others without end ; as 
it effects things by his only willing them, with- 
out needing the assistance of any means, — 
without labour or difficulty, — ^at once, and in 
all places : And, that it has these several per- 
fections, is proved by the same sorts of reason- 
ing which evince that God is powerfiil.* 



* Clarke^ prop. 10. Abemethy^ Serm. 8. Cudworth^ 
Intel. Syst. ch. 4. § 8. 
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SECT. XIIL 



THAT GOD IS PERFECTLY GOOD. 

153. We derive our notions of the moral 
attributes of God from those principles of action 
in ourselves, which are the objects of our ap- 
probation. 

154. The simplest of these attributes is 
goodness, or benevolence, which consists in a 
fixed disposition to communicate happiness; 
and of which we form a conception by means 
of that benevolent affection which belongs to 
our own nature. 

155. That God is good, may, in some mea- 
sure, appear from this general consideration. 
That his independence and perfection exempt 
him from all those motives which , produce in 
us ill-will to others ; but the clearest proof of it 
is, that happiness is the end designed in all 
his works. 

156. There is evidence of it even in inani- 
mate things, which are themselves incapable of 
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happiness; for they are plainly made to pro- 
mote the happiness of sentient and intelligent 
beings ; and they are all useful to these in a 
great variety of ways. % 

157* There is farther evidence of it in ani- 
malsy which are all made capable of some 
degree of happiness; endued with senses, in- 
stincts, and powers, adapted to the attainment 
of it ; and placed in situations proper for them : 
And the evidence rises in proportion to the 
number of beings capable of happiness, and to 
the degree of happiness of which any of them 
are Qapable ; and, therefore, the constitution of 
human nature is a strong proof of great good- 
ness in its Author. 

158. It is sufficient for proving the goodness 
of Grod, that happiness is the primary design of 
his works, though some things may, secondari- 
ly, be productive of pain and misery ; and these 
would appear less inconsistent with goodness 
than they do, if we were acquainted with the 
whole of things ; for they would be found, in 
various ways, conducive to an increase of hap- 
piness. 

159* Any degree of happiness, plainly in- 
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tended, is a proof of real goodness in 6od» 
because it could proceed only from benevolence ; 
but, in the condition of all orders of percipient 
beings, there is a preponderance of happiness, 
which clearly proves that the system of things 
proceeds from a Benevolent Cause. 

160. The great variety of percipient beings, 
and the imperfection of some orders of them, 
which, is a necessary consequence of that variety, 
is so far from being inconsistent with the good- 
ness of God, that it is a proof of it, because it 
contributes to the increase of happiness. 

161. The benevolent affections implanted in 
our nature, which excite us to communicate 
happiness, and on the exercise of which our own 
happiness is made very much dependent, is a 
direct evidence of benevolence in the Author 
of our nature. 

162. Our determination to approve benevo- 
lence, shews that it belongs to God ; because 
we are so made, that, without it. He could not 
be an object of our approbation. 

16S. God's goodness is perfect, as it is free 
from all the weaknesses and partialities which 
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attend our benevolence ; as it extends uniform- 
ly to all the proper objects of goodness ; and as 
it excites to the production of the greatest 
possible happiness, on the whole : And, if the 
First and Independent Being be really good, he 
must be thus perfectly good; for his benevo- 
lence cannot be limited by any cause, and it 
must prefer greater to lesser happiness. 

164. The Manichean supposition of Two 
Independent Beings, one perfectly good, the 
other perfectly evil, is so far from being coun- 
tenanced by the mixture of happiness and 
misery in the world, that, as it is destitutie of 
{N*oof, and inconsistent with the Unity of God, 
^ it is, also, even inconsistent with that mix- 
ture, and would infer systems primarily and 
wholly designed for misery : It is, besides, ab- 
solutely self-contradictory.* 



* Abernethy, vol. ii. Serm. 2 — 4. Clarke, Orig. of Evil. 
Hutcheson's Mor. Phil. b. 1. p. 2. ch. 9. Foster. Cud- 
worth, ch. 4, § 9. 
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SECT. XIV. 



THAT GOD IS PERFECTLY HOLY. 

165. Our own power of approving and lov- 
ing some actions and affections, and of disap- 
proving and hating others, which renders us 
moral agents, leads us to the conception of God 
as a Moral Agent, and as Holy. 

166. The holiness of God implies the perfect 
rectitude of his own nature, placing him at an 
infinite distance from all moral evil, and his 
love and approbation of goodness, and disap- 
probation and hatred of its contrary. 

167. Our own moral nature proves, that this 
attribute belongs to God, the Author of our 
nature; for we necessarily regard it as our 
highest perfection. 

168. The proof is strengthened by consider- 
ing, that, by the constitution of things, the 
practice of morality is made of the greatest 
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importance to our happiness; for this is a 
strong indication how much God wills us to 
pursue it. 

169. God's approving good and disapproving 
evil, implies the absolute rectitude of his own 
nature ; for it would be absurd, that a perfect 
Being should not be the object of approbation 
to himself* 



SECT. XV. 



THAT GOD IS PERFECTLY JUST AND TRUE* 

170. Justice, as ascribed to God, is a disposi- 
tion to regard the moral character of his crea* 
tures in the distribution of happiness and 
misery, or to reward virtue and punish vice. 

171. Justice may be considered as a modifi- 
cation of goodness ; for, to enforce on moral 
agents the practice of virtue, by rewards aiid 



* Abernethy^ vol. ii. Serm. 1. Orr's Serm. 
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punishments, is extremely conducive to the 
happiness of the world ; and its being so, af- 
fords an argument that Grod is Just. 

17S- Justice is implied in holiness ; it is act- 
ing agreeably to God's judgment of moral good 
and evil : That it belongs to him, is therefore 
supported by the very same evidence as his 
attribute of holiness. 

173. The justice of God appears, also, from 
the natural tendency of virtue to happiness, and 
of vice to misery, and from that tendency 
actually taking effect in many instances : Nor 
is it any proof of God's not being just, that 
this tendency is often defeated at present ; for 
God's being holy assures us, that it will some 
time take effect, and our own experience shews 
us, that it often does take effect, after it has 
long seemed to be defeated. 

174. When God is considered as discovering 
any knowledge to his creatures, as promising 
any good thing to them, or threatening any 
evil against them, truth comes to be attributed 
to him : And that it belongs to him, appears 
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from our approbation of sincerity wA faithful* 
ness, and our cUsapprobalicHi of their ocmtraries.* 



SECT. XVI. 



THAT GOD IS PATIENT AND MEHCIFULr. 

, 175. All the other XDXml attributes of God 
are only exertions of his goodness, suited to 
the particular cireumstances of those beings 
who are the objects of them. 

176. His patience is a disposition to susp^id 
fpr a time the punishment of vice, that his 
creatures may have opportunity of preventing 
their misery, by reformation. 

177. His goodness leads us to condude that 
he is patient ; and our experience, that punish- 
ments do not always immediately follow crimes, 
is a proof of it. 



Abernethy, vol. ii. Serm. 5. 
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178. The mercy, or placability of God, is his 
goodness disposing him to forgive moral agents, 
who have been guilty, but have become peni- 
tent, so far as it is consistent with his justice, 
and with the good of the whole. 

179- How far it is thus consistent, our 
reason cannot disiiover ; but, that it is in i^ome 
cases really consistent, and, consequently, that 
placability really belongs to God, we conclude 
firom his goodness ; the penitent being fit ob- 
jects of happiness, from their repentance an- 
swering one at least of the prindpal ends of 
punishment, and from oulr approbation of plac- 
ability, and disapprobation of its opposite. 

180. And, though repentance be not an 
atonement for vice, it is a qualification foi* hap- 
piness. It does not merit forgiveness; but 
neither does innocence properly merit reward.* 

* Abernetfay, vol. ii. Serm. 5. 
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SECT. XVII. 

THAT GOD U A FBEE AND TOLCTNTABY 
AGENT. 

181. It being a diief perfeclion of our na- 
ture, that we have a power of volition, which 
is what properly renders us ^ents, we must 
ascribe will also to God. 

182. Because his moral perfections are essen- 
tial to his nature, he must always will and act 
confbnnably to them; and th6 liberty of bis 
will cannot condst in the power of acting con- 
traiy to them, or in an indifference to what is 
agreeable and to what is disagreeable to them. 

183. The liberty of his will implies, that he 
can choose as he pleases between such things 
as are all agreeable to his moral perfection ; and 
"*■■- Uberty appears in the arbitrary disposition 

ings.* 
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184. It implies, that all his actions proceed 
from his own volition or choice, as their imme- 
diate principle; and he, being independent, 
must be exempt from all constraint to do any 
thing but what he wills. 

185. If liberty be considered as the power of 
acting as we will, the Divine liberty must be 
perfect, and will coincide with Omnipotence. 

186. The liberty of God's will is variously 
explained, according to men's different opinions 
on the question concerning liberty and neces- 
sity ; but the few views of it just now pointed 
out, are, perhaps, all that our faculties can 
reach to.* 

* Clarke^ pr. 9, 12. Abemethy^ vol. ii. Serm. 4 
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SECT. XVIIl. 



THAT GOD IS INFINITE AND ABSOLUTELY 

PERFECT. 

187- Our notion of infinity is derived from 
quantity, which we can conceive to be enlarged 
without any end: But this is only a negative 
infinity ; no quantity can be positively infinite. 

188. Positive and proper infinity consists in 
a thing's being the greatest possible. 

189. If we could consider the infinity of God 
in the former of these views, infinite space and 
infinite duration would constitute his immen- 
sity and eternity; and his other perfections 
would be infinite, as no number of objects can 
be conceived so great, but his perfections may 
extend to a greater : But this is not the natural 
and proper conception of God's infinity. 
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190. He is infinite^ as his manner of exist- 
ence is the most perfect possible ; and as all his 
attributes are free from every defect, and the 
greatest that can be. 

191- Infinity is thus not so properly one at- 
tribute of God, as a character belonging to all 
his attributes : It coincides with the notion of 
him as absolutely perfect. 

192. The proof of his infinit}% or that all his 
attributes are absolutely perfect, arises from the 
separate evidence of these several attributes^ 
joined to his being uncaused, and the cause of 
all things. 

193. From the absolute perfection of God's 
nature, it follows, that he must be perfectly 
happy.* 



i>^ 



* Woolaston^ sect. 5. § 16. Burnet's B. L. pr. 2. Grot. 
1. 1. § 4, 5. 
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SECT. XIX. 



THAT GOD IS INCOMPREHENSIBLE. 

194. It \s plain that we have a oonoeption 
of many of God's perfections ; yet it may be 
justly said, that his nature is, in niahy respects^ 
incomprehensible, or above our oomprdension^ 

195. This implies, not that there is any con- 
tradiction in the notion of a Perfect Being, but 
that we do not fully understand his nature and 
perfections. 

196. This can no more affect the proof of 
these perfections, than the fact that there is not 
any one thing which we fully understand, can 
affect the evidence which we have of the exist- 
ence of those things. 

197- We have no notion at all of the essence 
of God, nor, indeed, of the essence of any thing 
whatever. 



i 
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198. We have no positive notion of God's 
manner of existence, and of the attributes be- 
longing to it : This arises from our having ex- 
perience only of beings who have been pro- 
duced. 

199* We have not adequate conceptions of 
any of God's attributes : This arises from our 
having experience only of limited beings, and 
our being but imperfectly acquainted even with 
these. 

200. When we ascribe to God those attri- 
butes which we can prove to belong to him, 
we must not imagine, that these are all the 
attributes of his nature : He may have many 
others, of which we can form no notion, be-^ 
cause they are different in kind from every 
thing of which we are conscious in ourselves.* 

^■^— ^— ^»»»»»— I ■ i,— ^— .1 Mill I II III . 

* Abemethy^ vol. ii. Serm. 6. 
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SECT. XX. 

THAT THERE 18 A GOD, CONFIRMED BY THE 
GENERAL CONSENT OF MANKIND. 

201. Besides the direct proo& hitherto 
pointed out of the being of a God, and of his 
several attributes, Tvhich form the internal 
evidence of the principles of Natural Theology^ 
there is, likewise, external evidence of these 
principles, arising from the general consent of 
mankind. 

202. Though men have formed very differ- 
ent notions of Grod, and some have introduced 
very improper and unworthy conceptions into 
their notion of him, yet all mankind have 
agreed in acknowledging some superior Being, 
the object of worship. 

203. It is absolutely certain, that almost all 
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nations, in all ages, have had some God, and 
some sort of religious worship. 

204. Though some few tribes of saviages 
have been thought, by those who first vi9ited 
them, to have had no notion of Grod or of reli- 
gion, yet farther aoquaintanoe with than has 
shewn that they really have such a notion : If 
they had it not, still they would make but a 
very few exceptions, notwithstanding which 
the consent of mankind would be really gene- 
ral ; and the exceptions could have no force, 
farther than to shew, that disbelief of a God is 
attended with the greatest degeneracy of na** 
ture, and may sometimes take place, as well as 
other defects in the powers essential to man. 

305. The individuals who have professed 
Atheism, are too few to hinder the consent of 
mankind from being reckoned general, any 
more than monsters in any kind disprove the 
general characters of the kind ; They have, in 
fact, been fewer than is imagined ; and their 
opposition can have little weight, because it 
may be easily accounted for from prejudice or 
vice, and because, with all their pains and in- 
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genuity, they have never been able to discover 
any solid arguments against the Being of a 
God. 

206. This general and almost universal oon^ 
sent of mankind in the belief of a Gk>d, is a re- 
markable phenomenon ; sufBdent, at least, to 
excite attention, and to provoke us carefully to 
inquire, whether this belief be agreeable to 
reason or not ? And from what cause it has 
proceeded ? 

207. It removes the prejudice of novelty, 
that arises against every opinion, which is not 
either a corollary from truths long ago known, 
or of such difficulty as to account for the late- 
ness of its discovery : It leads us to conclude, 
that clear evidence, or some very powerful 
cause, must have procured to this belief so very 
general a reception. 

208. Though some false opinions have been 
long very generally embraced, they have differ- 
ed essentially from the belief of a God ; for, 
either they have been secondary opinions, easily 
formed by the corruption of principles pre- 
viously universally received, or they have ap- 
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peared to be supported by the obvious testi- 
mony of the senses; so that their prevalence, 
notwithstanding thdr falsity, is easily account- 
ed for : But the being of a Grod is both a pii- 
mary oiHuion, whtdi could not arise from any 
other opinion already universally received, and 
it is also remote from all the suggestions of the 
senses : Its universal reception^ therefore, can- 
not be accounted for, but oBf the Jsupporttioii of 
its truth ; — especially as ri^Hgioa layil great re- 
straints on men's indinations^ and fills them 
with fears if they submit not to them^ 

209* It has been asserted, that the belief of 
a God took its rise from the artifice of politici- 
ans, for keeping the bulk of mankind in awe : 
But there is no historidal evidence of this arti- 
fice ever having been practised ; and the world 
never was in such a state, that it could be unii- 
versally attempted,— «much less, that it could be 
universally successfuL 

210. When the b^ef of a God is ascribed to 
the fears of men^ the eSEeet of that belief i& mis- 
taken for the cause of it ; and the cause assign- 

F 
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ed could account, not for the belief of a good 
Grod, but for the belief of evil spirits. 

211. If the universal belief of a God be as- 
cribed to a tradition from the first ages of the 
world, it will be as difficult to find a cause for 
the beginning of this tradition, as for that uni- 
versal belief.* 

ai2. No cause can account for the one or the 
other, but either that it has been revealed that 

* 

there is a Gk)d, or that our very nature leads 
us, and reason directs us, to believe it : And 
both these causes imply, that it is a truth. 

818. The argument then is, That there must 
be a God ; not merely because men have con- 
sented in believing it, but because it is a prin- 
ciple of such a nature, that, except it were true, 
mankind could not possibly have consented in 
believing it. 

214. It is objected, that, though men have 
agreed very generally in acknowledging a God 
in words, yet they have entertained so different 

* Harris, Serm. 3. Hume, Nat. Hist of Rel. 
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and opposite notions of Him, that they cannot 
be said to have really agreed in any thing. 

215. But this shews, that the belief of a God 
is so firm and deep-rooted, that they agree in 
it, who can agree in nothing else. 

216. Men, likewise, have, in fact, ascribed al- 
most all the same perfections to God ; though 
their conceptions of some of them have been 
confused, and though they have, at the same 
time, entertained other opinions contradictory 
to these perfections. 

217. But false opinions concerning particular 
attributes of God are secondary opinions, which 
may readily arise from a corruption of the pri- 
mary truth of his existence, once supposed to 
be received, and into which the weakness of 
our reason, the suggestions of our senses, and 
our vicious passions, may naturally lead us. 
Their prevalence, therefore, can be accounted 
for from sufficient causes, - consistently with 
their being false ; so that, though they had the 
general consent of mankind, it would not fol- 
low that they are true : But, because no ac- 
count could be given of their origin, except 
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there were a precedent belief of a God^ they all 
imply that belief* 



218. In concluding this part, we may ob- 
serve, that some have thought that the exist- 
ence of God may be proved from our having a 
notion of an Infinitely Perfect Being, and fhHn 
the impossibility of conceiving certain perfec- 
tions not to exist ; but, to others, the argument 
has appeared inconclusive. 

219* Here, also, it may be proper to take 
notice of the principal divisions of those attri- 
butes which have been found to belong to God. 

220* The distinction of God's attributes into 
communicable and incommunicable, is impro- 
per ; for every divine attribute, of which we 
can form any notion, is communicable in rOp- 
spect of the quality itself, but incommunicable 



* Gastrel. Gh*ot de Ver. Rel. Chr. 1. 1. Burnet, art. 1. 
Turret. Diss. 2. thes. b*j\ 61. Leng's B. L. Serm. '4 — 8. 
Kfunes^ b. 3. sk. 3. ch. 1. * 
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in respect of the perfect degree in which God 
possesses it. 

221. All God's attributes have been distin- 
guished into such as regard his essence, — such 
as regard his existence, — and such as regard his 
will. 

222. More simply, they may be distinguish- 
ed into his natural, — ^his intellectual, — and his 
motsi attribute. 

223. Some of his natural attributes may be 
called Secondary, as being attributes of his other 
attributes, as well as of his nature, viz. Eterni- 
ty, Immensity, Immutability, Infinity, and In- 
comprehensibleness : All the rest may be term- 
ed Primary. 

224. All God's attributes are,-«^ther such 
as wholly regard himself and his manner of ex • 
istence, and terminate in himself; or such as are 
exetted in his works, — Moral Perfection, Wis** 
dom, and Power.* 



* Des Cartes. Cudworth. Gattrel. Burnet^ art. 1. 
Clarke, pi'^P* 3. cor. 3. 
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CHAP. II. 



OF THE OPERATIONS AND LAWS OF GOD. 



SECT. I. 



OF THE OPERATIONS OF GOD, IN GENERAL. 

825. The operations of God are the volun- 
tary exertions of his several attributes. 

286. As we know not perfectly the manner 
in which our own powers are exerted, we must 
much more be incapable of comprehending 
fully the manner of the Divine operations. 

227. But the perfection of Grod's nature 
proves, that all his operations are the most 
perfect possible, and free from all the defects of 
ours. 
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228. His sphere of activity is infinite, so that 
nothing is without the limits of it ; but, every 
thing which he wills, happens, and his opera- 
tions are uncontrollable. 

229. They are confined within no bounds, 
but those which are set to them by the perfec- 
tions of his own nature, to which they must 
be always agreeable ; or by the possibilities of 
things, for they cannot extend to what implies 
a contradiction. 

2S0. Nor can any thing fall out contrary to 
his will. 

231. All his operations are performed with- 
out any labour or difficulty. 

232. When he acts by second causes, it is 
not that he needs their aid, or facilitates his 
work by employing them ; but, on the contrary, 
as they derive all their power from him, the 
use of them only multiplies the displays of his 
perfections. 

233. It is probable that his volition is the 
sole and immediate cause of all the effects of 
his operation, without the need of any conse- 
quent action ; for this appears to us the most 
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perfect manner of working, and we have an 
image of it in our own power of calling up 
ideas by merely willing it 

* 

234. As every intelligent being proposes 
sopie end in all he does, so it is his moral char- 
acter, that determines the nature of the end for 
which he acts; his degree of prudence and 
wisdom, that selects — and his measure of power, 
that applies*— the means by which he pursues 
that end. 

2iS5. The moral perfecticms of God, (which 
are all reducible to perfect goodness, being but 
different modifications of it,) his wisdom, and 
his power, in conjunction, are the principles of 
all his operations. 

236. The end of them being fixed by perfect 
goodness, is the production of happiness, — 
especially that sublimest kind of it, which arises 
from moral rectitude and virtue. 

237- His unerring wisdom contrived the 
fittest means of accomplishing this end. 

238. His omnipotence renders effectual those 
means which wisdom prescribes for executing 
the dictates of his benevolence. 
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289. As the greatest possible happiness ap- 
pears to be the proper object of perfect benevo^ 
lence, some have inferred, that the universe is 
the best and happiest system possible ; and it 
certainly may be so, though to our view, (con- 
fined as it is to a very small part of it,) there 
are many seeming imperfections in it. 

240. If it be, it must be progressive, the 
universe rising continually to greater and great- 
er perfection, without end ; for no finite system 
can be the most perfect possible: And, that 
the universe is progressive, the progressive 
nature of almost all the beings which it con- 
tains, — at least of all who are capable of happi- 
ness^— renders not improbable. 



SECT. 11. 



OF THE DECREES OF GOB. 

241. The operations of God are either inter- 
nal,*— his decrees ; or external,— the execution 
of these decrees in his works. 

242. The decrees of God are the determina- 
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tions of his will/ and can be conceived by us, 
only by analogy to what we know of our own 
volitions. * - 

343. The' proper object of a volition is some 
action to be done by ourselves; the end for 
which we do that action is the object, not pro- 
perly of the will, but of some affection of our 
nature. 

244. In like manner, the objects of God's 
decrees are, strictly speaking, his owii actions, 
or the things which he himself is to do ; the 
ends for which he does them, and which he 
intends to answer by them, are fixed by his 
moral attributes. 

245. As he always determines his will agree- 
ably to his moral perfections, all his decrees are 
conformable to these. 

246. When we consider God as from etenii- 
ty decreeing all things, we must consider his 
decrees as analogous to our purposes and re- 
solutions concerning a future action, — not to 
our actual volition of doing an action ; for, 
from an actual volition of God, the thing willed 
would immediately arise. 

247. The notion of successive duration be- 



i 
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longing to God, mixes itself unavoidably with 
this oonception of his decrees, and involves it 
in a degree of obscurity which would vanish if 
we could form a proper notion of his manner 

w 

of existence. 

248. When some assert, that God first fixed 
the ends, and then determined the means ; and 
others, that he determined at once, by one 
simple volition, both means and ends; — ^they 
differ more in words than in reality : For the 
former afiirm not, that there was a real succes- 
sion in time in these determinations ; and the 
latter deny not, that, in their nature, some 
things are ends, regarded by God for their own 
sake, — and others, means, regarded by him for 
the sake of something else. 

249. AH inquiries concerning the order of 
the Divine decrees have a reference to our im- 
perfect manner of conceiving things, — which is 
very different from the perfection of God's 
operations,— and, for this reason, are improper 
and perplexing. 

250. We can know nothing of his decrees, 
any farther than we see them executed in his 
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works, except that they must be agreeable to 
his moral perfections. 

S51. When we consider his decrees as his 
purposes concerning his own actions, all the 
difficulties regarding them reduce themselves 
to the difficulties which we find in accounting 
for particulars in the constitution of the world, 
and in the course of Providence ; and, when 
we view them in this light, they are at least 
freed from the additional obscurity, which is 
thrown upon them, by the imperfection of our 
notions of Grod's eternity, and of his manner of 
existence. 



SECT. III. 



OF CREATION. 

853. The external operations of God are 
I reducible to two^^Creation and Providence; 

I and creation may be considered as tw6- 

I fold. 

258. The First Creation is the producing of 
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things out of nothing, or the giving being to 
things which before were not. 

254. This some have reckoned impossible, 
holding it as an axiom, That out of nothing, 
nothing can come : But it implies no contradic- 
tion, that something which once was not, should 
have since begun to be.* 

255. We cannot comprehend how God 
brings things out of nothing, because we h^ve 
no experience of the production of new sub* 
stances : But this is no good reason for denying 
it ; andtour own production of new thoughts 
and new motions, is, in some degree, analogous 
to it, and helps us to a faint notion of itf 

256. But, that there has been creation in this 
sense, we must allow ; except we maintain, that 
all the matter of the world, and our own souls 
and those of others, not only have been eternal, 
but also are independent and self- existent, and 
that there could not possibly be more or less 
matter, or more or fewer spirits, than there are4 



* Fiddes' Body, b. 3. p. 1. ch. 1. Pearson, p. 51, 52. 
t Piddes, ib. t Pearson, p. 53-55. 
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257. Some have maintained the eternity of 
the world along with the acknowledgment of a 
Grod, considering it as an eternal effect flowing 
from his eternal energy; but this supposition 
seems to imply eternal successions already past, 
and it contradicts the evidences that the world 
had a beginning.* 

258. Whether or not God could have created 
some beings from eternity, the obscurity of our 
notion of eternity renders us unable to deter- 
mine, and makes it improper for us to inquire. 

259- When some ask. Why the world was 
not created sooner? — ^they consider not, that, 
however soon it had been created, there still 
must have been a time when it would have 
been no older than it is at present. 

260. The Second Creation is the formation 
of things into form and order. 

261. We cannot determine by reason, whe- 
ther this was really in God a distinct act from 
the First Creation ; but, in our manner of con- 
ceiving things, it is different from, and sub- 



* Pearson, p. 56, &c. 
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sequent upon, it, — at least with regard to ma- 
terial beings. 

262. In this operation, God , formed the 
several masses of matter, impressed upon them 
their respective motions, and established the 
laws to which he subjected them ; he formed 
the first of the several species of animals and 
vegetables, and fixed the manner in which they 
were to be continued ; and he gave the several 
orders and ranks of spirits their distinguishing 
constitutions and employments. 

263. To ask. Why God made not the world 
immense, or, at least, much more ample than it 
is ? — is to forget, that, from the very nature of 
quantity and number, it could not possibly be 
immense ; and that, therefore, however ample 
it had been, still it might have been more ample. 

264. The objections that are raised on ac- 
count of supposed imperfections and blemishes 
in the constitution of the world, affect Prpvi- 

^ dence as well as creation, and, under that head, 

1^ will be most properly considered.* 

^ 

* Clarke^ prop. 10. Bentley, Serm. 6. Burnet's De- 
monstr. p. 421^ &c. Grot, de Ver. Rel. Chr. 1. 1. § 7- 
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SKCT. IV. 



OF PROVIDENCE. 

265. Providence is God's continued care of 
the world since it was created. 

266. That God exercises this care^ or that 
there is a Providence, follows easily from his 
being and perfections; for, it is inconceivable 
that an Absolutely Perfect Being, having once 
created a world wholly dependent upon himself, 
should immediately cast off the care of it. 

267. Indeed, the Providence of God is prov- 
ed from the appearances of things, as immedi- 
ately as his Being ; for it is from the present 
order of the world, owing to Providence, that 
we infer that it is to be ascribed to God, both 
as its Creator and its Governor. 

268. To suppose that God ex;ercises not 
Providence, because it would be laborious to 
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him, proceeds from unworthy and low concep- 
tions of his nature. 

269. His FroYidence extends to all things 
whatever; for all things bear those characters 
which shew them to b6 the works of God. 

270. Providence implies, both the preserva- 
tion and the government of the world. 

271. The preservation of things in being 
must be ascribed to God as the cause; else 
things once brought into being by him, would 
immedSiately become independent on him. 

272. The preservation of things is ^quaUy 
ascribed to God» whether we suppose it to be 
done by a continued exertion of his activity, 
or by his having given them, at the creation, 
the stebility necessary for their remaihing, with- 
out such exertion, in being, as long as he had 
originally decreed. 

27s. In either view. He can, with equial ease, 
annihilate any of the beiiigs which he has 
created. 

274. God's government of the world consists 
in his preserving in ibrce, and executing, those 
Laws which he at first established in it, so as to 

G 
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preserve the order, and carry on the plan, which 
he originally designed. 

275. €k>d governs his several creatures in 
ways suitable to their respective natures ; and, 
consequently, governs the different ranks and 
orders of creatures in different ways. 

276. He governs the material world by a few 
general laws, from which all the variety of its 
phenomena proceed ; and, whether we suppose 
these laws to be kept in force by the continual 
exertion of his energy, or so established by one 
original volition, as to remain in force of them- 
selves, — ^makes no difference as to any useful 
purpose; and which is the case, we cannot, 
perhaps, decide with certainty. 

277. With respect to the great systems of 
Unorganized matter, the two acts of Providence, 
Preservation and Government, in a great mea- 
sure coincide. 

278. In vegetables and animals, — which are 
so formed, that, though the species continue, 
some individuals perish, and others come into 
being, — Providence, in some measure, runs up 
into creation. 
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S79. The production, the growth, and the 
decay of vegetables and animals, are carried on 
by established general laws, which seem to 
require the continued operation of the First 
Cause ; and, therefore, strongly infer a God and 
a Providence. 

280. God commonly operates according to 
the established general laws of nature ; but, as 
they are established wholly by himself, he can 
equally operate without them, or in opposition 
to them, and thus work mirMles. 

281. But, though every miracle, (being a 
suspension of those laws of nature with which 
tve are acquainted,) must appear to us to re- 
quire an occasional interposition of Grod, or of 
some superior being ; yet all the miracles that 
ever were wrought, may have been provided 
for in the original constitution of things, by 
general laws unknown to us. 

282. God's Providence respecting inanimate 
things, and, also, respecting the natural and 
animal ndotions of living things, may be called 
his Natural Government of the World. 

288. The world, both in its original constitu- 
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tiM, and in its whok course, must hi suitable 
to the Divi«)e peirfcetlons ; for God*s moral 
attributes ptompt, and his ivisdbm directs, his 
operation, botb in creating and in governing it. 

S84r. Yet^ there are appearancesi <^ &ultiness 
in the world, on account of which some have 
pronqtmced it a work unworthy of God ; but 
without reason. 

S8&. Though there be seeming imperfections 
jn nature, these are not unworthy of God : Im- 
perfection is e$seatial to every (Mature, as being 
dependent and finite; the creation dT inferior 
things does nofc hinder the existenoe of as many 
superior bein^ as could have been without 
them; the laws appointed for each kind are 
such ais suit its nature and ^d, ^d promote 
order and beauty ; and the irregularities inei^ 
dent to it could not be {Prevented, without 
destroying these laws: Many things, which, 
at first view, aippear imperfections, when better 
understood^ are found to be necessary and' 
highly useful ; and, if we had a complete know-* 
ledge of the whote of nfture, we should per- 
ceive, that its seeming intp^ections and' ir- 



i 
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regularities are the necessary consequences of 
general laws which are good on the whole ; 
and that the disposkion of the whole vs the 
best possible. 

d86* Natural evils^ also, or the ^ev^al pains 
incident to sentient beings, are, in like manner, 
the necessary consequences of good general 
laws, which could not be abrogated without 
much greater incotivenielices : They are, in 
many instances, subservient to the preservation 
of the beings themselves ; they are instrumen- 
tal in God's government of rational beings; 
and they probably oontribute to ibe goidd of 
the whole* 

287. God's Providence respecting rational 
agents may be called his Moral Government of 
taic World. 

288. He governs rational agents in a manner 
suitable to the nature which he has given them, 
and, therefore, in a different manner -^om m^^ 
terial things. 

289. Man is the only rational being with 
whom reason makes us acquainted ; and Gt)d's 
government of him^ suitably to his pature,— 
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by giving hiro laws which he may voluntarily 
either observe or transgress, by giving him op* 
portunities of doing so, and by rewarding or 
punishing him according to his conduct, — ^is 
what we are principally concerned to attend 
to.» 



SECT. V, 



THAT MAN IS AN AGENT. 

290. Man's being capable of voluntary action, 
or of doing things with choice, renders him 
an agent. 

291* His being capable of foreseeing the 
consequences of his actions, and of willing and 
choosing the actions for the sake of the con- 
sequences, or of acting for an end, renders him 
a rational agent. 



• Orot 1. 1. § 10, 11. Woolaston^ sect. 5. § l& Clarke^ 
Origin of Evil. Baxter's Inquiry^ sect 2. Price's 

Dissert, on Provid. Burnet's B. L. pr. 4. p. 432, &c. 
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292. Agency thus arises from one's being 
endued with will, or the power of volition ; for, 
by a volition, motion is begun, or a new motion 
made to exist ; whereas, in all other cases, mo- 
tion is only communicated, and as much is lost 
by one body as another receives from it. 

293. The power of willing supposes, that, by 
the constitution of nature, certain actions do 
depend upon our volition, so as to be thereby 
produced, continued, or stopped: All such 
actions are in our power ; and, in proportion to 
the number of them, is the extent of our sphere 
of activity. 

294. Many actions have such dependence 
upon our will for their existence or non-exist- 
ence ; and, therefore, we are agents, and have 
a certain sphere of activity, and a certain degree 
of power. 

295. In doing or forbearing an action, whose 
existence or non-existence depends upon our 
willing or not willing it, and is owing to a 
volition one way or the other.; or^ in other 
words, in all our voluntary motions, w)e are 
properly agents : In every involuntary motion 
we are wholly passive. 
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d96. We are properly the authors or causes 
of all those actions in which we are vcduntary, 
or spontaneous : These are by some called Free 
Adions ; and that we have the lib»ty of spon- 
taneity is certain from experience, and must be 
allowed by all who hold not man to be a mere 
machine. 

297* An action in our power is the immedi- 
ate and the only proper object of volition. 

898. As, by the constitution of nature, cer- 
tain actions are made to depend on our will ; 
so, by the same constitution of nature, certain 
consequences are made to depend on our ac- 
tions, in as far as, without willing certain ac- 
tions, we cannot expect these consequences, — 
but may procure them as ends, by means of the 
actions on which they depend. 

299- We perform our actions with a view 
to those ends which they are fit to serve ; but 
the ends are not the objects of volition, but of 
other powers of the mind : For it is reason 
that discovers that they will be attained by our 
acting in a certain manner ; and it is some af- 
fection or passion whieh attaches us to tliem. 
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300. In all our actions, therefore, reason and 
some passion or affection are concerned, as well 
as the will : Affection attaches uis to a certain 
end ; reason discovers what action of ours will 
promote that end ; and, in consequence of this, 
we will the action. 

301. The fitnesfs of 9n action in our power» 
for answering an end to which affection attaches 
us, is a motive to that action, and may be said 
to determine u^ to will the d<Hng of the action. 

303. In all our rational actions we have a 
regard to nootives : We do these actions, not 
for their own sake, but for the sake of some 
end to which they are subservient : It is reason 
and affection together that determine us to will 
them. 

803. The question concerning Liberty and 
Necessity is, properly, an inquiry concerning 
the d^^ree of regard, which, by our constitu^ 
tion, we pay to motives, and the manner in 
which they determine us to will. 

304. It is a question which has been agitated 
in all ages,— *which is introduced into the sys*- 
terns of Christian TheolQgy,--^-and whid^ has 
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been pushed to a great degree of subtilty, both 
by philosophers and divines. 

S05. As this has been the case ; as men of 
the greatest acuteness have held different opin- 
ions concerning it; as experience has been 
urged on both sides with equal confidence; 
and as the controversy continues, and probably 
will continue, to be agitated ; — we may con- 
clude that it is really difficult and intricate : 
But its intricacy seems to be increased by a 
confusion in the use of words, and by endea- 
vours to explain the manner of our operations 
farther than we can determine with certainty. 

806. By the constitution of our nature, 
certain objects have such a correspondence to 
our several appetites, passions, and affections, 
that, when presented to us, or conceived by us, 
they necessarily excite these ; other things ap- 
pear useful or hurtful, as being the means of 
obtaining what is immediately suitable to a 
passion or affection, or of incurring what is 
unsuitable to it; and these, that passion or 
afifbction necessarily leads us to desire, or ^ to 
regard with Aversion : Of both these sorts of 



i 
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things, some appeu- on comparison greater than 
others ; and, when they do so, they necessarily 
become more desirable, or more hateful : Ac- 
cording to our opinion of the good or evil, — 
tlie usefulness or hurtfulness of things, we ne- 
cessarily judge that they are fit to be pursued 
or avoided, — which judgment is called the Last 
Judgment of the Understanding, because it im- 
mediately precedes our willing or not willing to 
pursue or avoid them. 

307. In all these antecedents to action, it is 
universally acknowledged that we are neces- 
sary. 

308. The question is. Whether, after all this, 
we remain indifferent to will or not to will ? 

309. Some maintain that we do ; — that^ after 
having considered all motives to an action, and 
judged it to be eli^ble, we have still the power 
of willing that action, or not willing it ; whicli 
power they term Liberty of Indifference, and 
reckon essential to the very notion of an agent. 

310. Others maintain that we always are, 
and must be, determined to will, by what ap- 
pears to us the strongest motive, or by the af- 
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feotion which is, for the present, strongest ; and 
that our liberty consists only in the power of 
doing what we will, and omiUing what we will 
not, or in the power of acting voluntarily and 
spontaneously ; and that this power is sufficient 
to render us agents : This is the opinion term- 
ed Necessity. 

811. This is the general state of the question, 
though the patrons of each side differ as to 
some particulars, in explaining and supporting 
tii^r opinion. 

812. The principal arguments by which the 
former opinion is supported are the following : 

818. All men are conscious that they have 
this liberty, — that they have a self-motive 
power, by which they freely determine them- 
selves to act; and experience is the proper 
evidence in a question of fact. 

814. Though it be acknowledged, that men, 
in all their rational actions, pay a regard to 
motives, and yield tp some passion or afifection 
of tlieir nature, it will not follow that they are 
always determined by the strongest motive or 
aflfection ; nor can it possibly be decided that 
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they are so, because we have no standard or 
balaaace for filing the comparatiire strengdu of 
motives or affections; and to hold that the 
strongest, which has in &ct determined the 
will, would be to beg the question^ 

315. But, though it were acknowledged, 
that men do always will according to the 
strongest motive or affection, or the last judg* 
ment of the understanding suitable to them ; 
it would not Mk>w that they cannot will other- 
wise, OF that these necessarily determine the 
will- 

316. If these did necessarily determine the 
wiU,^ they must be the physical and efHdetit 
causes, o^ our volitions and actions,--^whicb they 
cannot he; &r they are not substances: Mo^ 
tives and reasdns are mere abstract notions; 
pleasure and pain are mere passive impressions ; 
aitdi the passions and affections excited by th^m 
^e only emotions,-^tfaey are but occasions, on 
which the self*moving power freely exerts itself 
in producing actions. 

317- If motives and affections did necessarily 
produce our volitions and actions, what we call 
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action would be really only passion: We 
should be wholly passive in our voluntary 
actions, and not agents at all ; for a necessary 
agent is a contradiction, and whatever acts 
necessarily, acts not at all, but is only acted 
upon. 

318. We often condemn ourselves and others 
for having acted in a particular manner, — 
which we could not, if men were necessarily 
determined by present motives and affections ; 
and, therefore, every such judgment implies a 
sense, that it was in our power to have willed 
and acted otherwise. 

319. Though we do commonly will accord- 
ing to motives, yet we know from experience 
that we can will without any motive or reason, 
as in choosing one of several things perfectly 
equal. 

820. The power of freely willing or not 
willing, is necessary for rendering us capable of 
morality, as virtue and vice can belong only to 
our free actions ; and, without this power, we 
could be the objects neither of praise nor blame, 
— neither of rewards nor punishments. 
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3 SI. The other opinion is supported chiefly 
by the following arguments : 

322. We are conscious that we are free, but 
not that we have a liberty of indifference : We 
are conscious of spontaneity, and of our having 
a sphere of activity ; but we are conscious, at 
the same time, that the strongest affection or 
motive does always determine us to will and 
act, and that a weaker never prevails of itself, 
and without any additional assistance : When 
we suppose that we might have willed differ- 
ently from what we did, we always suppose, 
also, that by deliberation we might have had 
other motives than those which determined us. 

323. We shew our full persuasion, that 
men's volitions and actions are always deter- 
mined by their affections and motives, by our 
arguing with assurance from their characters and 
motives, what their conduct will be : We really 
can foresee it to a great degree ; and, when they 
act contrary to our expectation, we still, how- 
ever, take it for granted, that some motive, 
unknown to us, determined them to act in that 
manner. 
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99A. When it is asserted, that motives and 
affections necessarily determine the wiU» it is 
not meant that they determine it by a Physical 
Necessity i but only by a Moral Necessity. 

325. Motives and affections are not the 
physical or efficient causes of our volitions and 
actions; they are the occasions on which the 
mind wills and spontaneously acts, and the 
mind is the only efficient cause ; but it is so 
constituted, that it must always determine 
itself in willing and acting by the strongest 
motive or affection. 

326. Our being constituted in this manner, is 
not inconsistent with our being agents ; for, in 
whatever way webe determined to will, we move 
voluntarily, or produce action by a volition; 
and, in the common use of all language, every 
motion that is voluntary, or the effect of a 
volition^ is properly an action, and the being 
capable of pi^oducing it renders one an agent. 

327. Tho«gh we be necessarily determined 
to will according to the strongest motive or 
affection, yet there is a great difference between 
our action and mere passion ; for, in the laA;ter, 
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there is no motion produced, but only com- 
municated, and one body loses just as much as 
it communicates ; but volition does not com- 
municate a motion received, but begins or 
creates new motion. 

328. We have, therefore, a self-motive 
power, or a power of beginning motion; for 
motives put no force or violence on the will : 
But the mind does not move itself without 
any reascm or motive. 

339* Though it were allowed, that a man 
can, without any motive, choose among objects 
perfectly equal, yet such cases are very few, 
and of^ little importance; and it would not 
follow that he can or does choose without any 
motive, in other cases where there is real and 
great inequality. 

330. A power to do so, in such cases, would 
be a power of knowingly and willingly choos- 
ing pain and misery, as such; — which would 
be highly pernicious and absurd, as it would 
render affections and reasons useless with re- 
gard to action, and make the active part of our 

H 
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nature independent on the perceptive and 
rational part 

831. The liberty of indifference is not at all 
necessary for rendering us capable of morality : 
If it were, virtue and vice could belong only to 
our volitions and actions, in which alone it is 
pretended that we have this liberty ; but it is 
to affections and temper, to which this liberty 
is confessedly not competent, that we primarily 
ascribe virtue or vice : Actions, or the volitions 
from which they proceed, are in themselves 
indifferent, and come to have virtue or vice 
only secondarily, on account of the intention^ 
— that is, of the affection or motive which 
prompts us to them. 

332. Nor is liberty of indifference necessary 
for our being the objects of rewards or punish- 
ments ; for it is affection and temper, to which 
this liberty cannot belong, that are the primary 
subjects of rewards or punishments ; and this 
liberty would render them in a great measure 
useless, as we might alike regard or disregard 
them, and knowingly and willingly prefer 
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punishment to reward; whereas^ on the sup- 
position of necessity, they are strong motives, 
and have a powerful tendency to influence our 
conduct. 

83S. Habits have more virtue or vice than 
transient dispositions or actions; yet the 
stronger the habit is, the more necessarily we 
act according to it. 

334. Grod cannot will or act contrary to his 
Moral Perfections, and, consequently, has not 
liberty of indifference ; yet He is both the most 
jree and the best of all beings, 

385. It answers no good purpose to enter 
deep, or to dwell long on this intricate ques- 
tion ; — much less, to represent one of the opin- 
ions, or the other, as essential to the Being of 
Morality : It is agreed by all, that man is an 
agent, and that, in acting, he always has a 
regard to motives : This is. enough ; and all 
the subtilties of the controversy may be disre- 
garded, as being but different philosophical ex- 
plications of the precise nature of his agency, 
and of the precise manner in which he regards 
motives ; — all of them, perhaps, faulty in some 
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particulars, concerning which we have not 
powers sufficient for obtaining certainty.* 



SECT. VL 



MAN FORMED FOR VIRTUE^ AND BY HIS 
NATURE OBLIGED TO IT. 

3d6. God governs man in a manner suited 
to his nature as a rational agent, by laws 
which he may voluntarily observe or transgress ; 
and what these laws are may be learned from 
the particular constitution of man's nature. 

337. The end and use of every work of 
design may be collected from its structure ; its 
end is that to which its structure is adapted : 
And that is the end and business of man, for 
which the <K>nstitution of hiis nature fits him« 

338. The powers of man are many and 



* Clarke's Letters. Collins on Liberty. Locfce's Esaaj, 
b. 2. Teyler's Prize-Dissert, vol. iii. diss. I. by Pap. de 
iVigaraii ; Diss. 2. by Maclsine* 
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various ; but^ if they all form a system tending 
to one main end, their number and variety 
will only heighten the evidence, that this is 
the end for which man was made. 

339. The Moral Faculty, or Conscience, is 
the supreme faculty of our nature, designed, 
and invested with authority, to govern and re- 
gulate all our other powers ; and human nature 
is a system made up of a great variety of 
powers, all subject to conscience: Therefore, 
what conscience prescribes is suitable to the 
whole of human nature, the proper end and 
business of man, and his proper goodness. 

340. This suitableness of virtue to the whole 
constitutimi or system of human nature, is the 
Immediate and Proximate Foundation of 
Virtue. 

841. Virtue, which is thus the result of our 
nature considered as a whole, is inculcated on 
all mankind by several perceptions of the 
moral faculty, which arise without any ex- 
plicit investigation of its being the result of 
our nature. 

342. When virtue is considered simply in 
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itscflf, conscience approves it as good and moral- 
ly beautiful; and it disapproves vice, as evil 
and deformed. 

343. It pronounces virtue to be worthy, 
laudable, and well-deserving, and vice to be 
unworthy, blameable, and ill-deserving; and 
this sense of good or ill- desert, — of merit or 
demerit,-— arises on our considering virtue and 
happiness, vice and nusery, together. 
. 344. It perceives virtue to be fit, congruous^ 
and becoming, and vice to be unfit, incongru- 
ous, and unbecoming; — a perception which 
implies the agreeableness of virtue, and the 
contrariety of vice, to our constitution, and 
supposes an implicit sense of that agreeableness 
and contrariety. 

345. It gives us a perception of obligation 
in virtue : It perceives it to be due, right, and 
incumbent, and vice to be wrong and unlaw* 
ful; it perceives that virtue ought, and that 
vice ought not, to be practised. 

346. This is an immediate perception, which 
must take place while our nature continues to be 
what it is ; and this perception itself constitutes 



i 
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our Internal Moral Obligation to Virtue ; 
It renders us a law to ourselves; it renders 
virtue the law of nature ; and it makes us feel 
ourselves indispensably obliged to observe it, 
independently of any extrinsic or ulterior con- 
siderations.* 



SECT. VII. 



VIRTUE ENFORCED BY THE WILL OF GOD, 
AND FOUNDED IN HIS NATURE, 

847. Because virtue is the end of our con- 
stitution, it must have been designed to be 
our end and business by God, who is the 
Author of our Nature; and it must be His 
will that we should be virtuous. 

348. Because our nature is so constituted, 
that we have an immediate and necessary per- 
ception of obligation in virtue, or a sense of 



♦ Butler's Serm. 1, 2, 3. Hutcheson's Mor. Phil. 
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duty, it must be the will of God, who made us, 
that we be obliged to virtue. 

349. Virtue is, therefore, not only the law of 
our nature, but also the law of God, which he 

ft 

has enjoined us by the very frame and consti- 
tution of our nature ; and, from its being his 
will and law, arises a farther obligation to it, 
which is the External Moral Obligation of 
Virtue. 

350. If our moral faculty did not give us 
an immediate perception of obligation, we 
could be sensible of no obligation to conform 
to the will and law of God, but what arises 
from interest, or from a view of the rewards 
and punishments by which he enforces them : 
Into this, that obligation is resolved, by those 
who hold the will of God to be our first or 
only obligation to virtue. 

351. But, as conscience gives a perception 
of its own authority, and of our obligation to 
comply with its dictates, so it gives us a per- 
ception of authority over us in other beings, 
or makes us to acknowledge them our lawful 
superiors, and ourselves obliged to do their will ; 
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and, in particular, it makes us immediately feel 
the supreme and absolute authority of God 
over us, and our indispensable obligation to 
submit to his will and laws. 

352. Hie additional obligation from the will 
of God strengthens that primary obligation, 
which arises immediately from the constitution 
oif our nature, and renders it more sacred : The 
sense of it makes conscience the vicegerent of 
God, appointed by him to be our guide and 
governor, and invested with his authority ; so 
that its dictates are his laws written in our 
hearts, and, by disr^arding them, we not only 
violate our own nature, but also disobey and 
dishonour God. 

353. As the will of God is not the first kx 
only source of obligation, so neither is it the 
only or ultimate foundation of virtue. 

354. Virtue, or moral goodness, is not sudh 
merely because God wills it, but it is such an- 
tecedent to his willing it ; and, because it is 
such, he therefore wills it, and enjoins it on us 
by a law : Accordingly, moral duties are by all 
men acknowledged to be distinct from positive 
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duties; the former being good in themselves, 
and the latter being good only because they are 
commanded. 

355. Wiiat renders a thing good and virtu- 
ous, antecedent to the will of God, is its being 
conformable to his moral nature or perfections, 
which always determine his will. 

356. Conformity to the moral nature of God 
constitutes the Ultimate Foundation of Virtue, 
and establishes a necessary, eternal, and un- 
changeable distinction between virtue and vice» 
or moral good and evil. 

857. Virtue" is not only our end, but it is a 
good end: It is the perfection and glory of 
God himself, and assimilates us to him; and 
conscience is, as it were, a ray of the Divinity, 
and its authority as sacred and indispensable, 
as the Divine Nature is unchangeably good 
and holy. 
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SECT. VIII. 



VIRTUE OUK INTEREST, AND ON THAT 
ACCOUNT OBLIGATORY. 

3d8. The happiness of every being must be 
suitable to its nature : Virtue, therefore, being 
the end of man, and, in a peculiar sense, suit- 
able to his whole nature, we may presume that 
it is, also, his proper and chief happiness. 

359. Human nature, considered in relation to 
happiness, consists of two parts, — Self-love, or. 
the calm Desire of Happiness, and our several 
powers of perception and affection rendering 
us capable of enjoyment 

360. Because our powers of enjoyment are 
very various, and some of them intei'fere with 
others, they cannot be all gratified together at 
all times : That will, therefore, contribute most 
to our happiness, which yields us the most im- 
portant gratifications. 

361. The most important gratifications are 
those which are highest, most certainly attain- 
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able, and most durable: These characters be- 
long to the pleasures of virtue, which are of 
the noblest kind, and the most satisfying ; 
which are self-derived and in our own power, 
and therefore not liable to disappointment ; and 
which continue on reflection; — while, at the 
same time, they deprive us of no real pleasure, 
but, on the contrary, fit us for relishing every 
such pleasure; and support and comfort us 
under pain and evil. 

362. As all our powers of enjoyment cannot 
be constantly gratified at once, and as any pun 
must be felt, and encroach upon our enjoy- 
ment, perfect happiness is impossible in our 
present state; and it is a sufficient reason for 
denominating virtue our chief good, that it 
tends more to our happiness than any thing 
else. 

363. Vice, likewise, of all things, tends most 
to our misery, and is, therefore, the greatest 
evil. 

364. Self-love, therefore, if rightly informed, 
will lead us to pursue virtue as our true 
interest. 

365. This coincidence of our duty and our 
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interest, — of our natural and our moral good, — 
is a farther proof that we are made for virtue 
as our end, and that it is the will of God that 
we should be virtuous : The happiness of virtue 
and the misery of vice are sanctions by which 
he aiforces his moral law. 

366. From its tendency to promote our 
interest arises a Natural Obligation to Virtue, 
which binds us as we are beings endued 
with self-love, and derives its force from this 
principle. 

367. Though this be not our first obligation 
to virtue, it is a real and proper obligation ; 4t8 
connexion with our interest is a very strong 
motive to duty, — and of such a nature, that a 
regard to it diminishes not the merit of virtue ; 
for self-love has a natural authority over our 
particular passions and affections** 



* Butler, Serm. 1, 11, 12. Shaftesbury's Inquiry. 
Hutcheson, Mor. Phil. b. 1. ch. 6-8. Nettleton. Brown, 
ess. 2. sect 6, 7. Tumbuil, Mor. Phil. cb. 6. 
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SECT. IX. 



VIRTUE CONDUCIVE TO THE GENERAL HAP- 
PINESS, AND THEREFORE DESIRABLE TO 
GOD. 

368. All virtue tends, not only to the hap- 
piness of the person himself who practises it, 
but also to the happiness of others ; and all 
vice has the contrary tendencies* 

369. This is matter of experience, so far as 
our observation takes in the influence of our 
conduct on the condition of other beings ; and^ 
though we can observe its influence only upon 
other men, yet we may conclude, even from 
this, that our virtue contributes to the univer- 
sal good ; for the greater the happiness of man- 
kind, the greater will be the whole quantity of 
happiness in the system of which mankind 
make a part. 

370. The conduct and state of mankind have 
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probably a real influence on the good of the 
whole, though too remote for our discernment ; 
for, in every well-contrived system, every part 
promotes the end of the whole. 

371- As goodness is the character of God, 
his end in making the universe must be the 
general good ; and the law which he prescribes 
to moral agents must tend eminently to pro- 
mote it, — especially as the laws of the natural 
world have plainly this effect. 

372. It is the tendency of virtue to the uni- 
versal good, that renders it conformable to the 
nature of God, whose leading attribute is Bene- 
volence; and this is the precise quality that 
renders a thing virtuous on the whole. 

873. The virtue of some creatures may, per- 
haps, consist in designedly promoting the Ge- 
neral Good; but this is not our virtue, for the 
General Good is an object too large for us : It is 
enough that we act from the particular prin- 
ciples which God has implanted in our nature ; 
and then our actions shall, in fact> tend to the 
General Good, though we know not how. 

374. The particular benevolent affections of 
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our nature are the principles of a great part of 
our virtue, but not of the whole of it ; for there 
are other principles, also, which we approve for 
their own sake. 

875. Though we cannot act with an explicit 
intention to promote the General Good, yet the 
real subservience of our virtue to this end gives 
us an elevating view of virtue, as that by which 
we may co-operate with God, in promoting 
Universal Happiness, — ^a view which must have 
great influence on the well-disposed mind.* 



SECT. X. 



OP THE GENERAL NATURE OF VIRTUE. 

376. The foundation of virtue, and the 
source of its obligation, are deduced by many 
in a very different way from that which has 
been sketched out. 



* Shaftesbury. Hutcheson. Butler. Brown, ess. 2. 
sect. 3. Karnes's Sketches, b. 3. sk. % sect. 3, 4, 7* 
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: 377. Its obligation is CQnsidered as disoover*- 
able, not by an immediate perception of the 
moral faculty, but by reason,^— the same power 
which distinguishes truth from fidsehood : But 
this power discovers what is, or is not ; whereas 
the subject of morals is what ought, or ought 
not, to be.* 

378. This account of the obligation of virtue, 
in all the shapes into which it has been mould- 
ed, — as, founding virtue on truth,-— <m the eter- 
nal fitnesses of things, — and the like, — is feUaci- 
ous ; inasmuch as it ascribes to reason what be- 
longs to another power, without which we 
could not have the notions expressed.f 

379. These hypotheses render intricate and 
abstruse, what, represented in a natural man- 
ner^ is plain and easy ; and the view which they 
give of morals is dry and una£Pecting : Where- 
as, every step taken in explaining their real 
foundation, exhibits a striking view of virtue ; 



* Clarke. Woolaston. t Hutcheson, treat 4. 
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and all the steps together place it on the broad- 
est and .firmest foundation. 

S80. Virtue tends to the happiness of the 
universe ; on that account it is agreeable to the 
moral nature of God; therefore he wills his 
moral creatures to practise it, and, in particular, 
has declared it to be his will, that men should 
practise it, by making it the end of his constitu- 
tion, which his Supreme Faculty commands 
him to pursue. 

381. Its conformity to our constitution is the 
precise quality which renders a thing virtuous 
to us. The proper virtue of other moral agents 
may be, in several respects, different from ours ; 
and beings who have no moral faculty are in- 
capable of moral virtue. 

S82. Virtue, thereforcj properly consists in 
following Nature ; that is, in acting according 
to the real constitution of human nature, or 
pursuing the end for which we were made. 

383. As our volitions and actions derive 
their morality from our intentions, or the af- 
fections which influence us to them, a virtuous 
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character consists, primarily, in our having our 
several affections and passions in that strength 
which conscience prescribes ; — and, secondarily, 
in our acting according to this temper. 

384. The precise degree of every affection 
which conscience aj^rovei^ is that which is 
fittest for answering the end of that affection, 
and must be determined by its proportion, 
both to the rest, and to the constitution of the 
agent 

385. A virtuous character includes a great 
regard to the Moral Faculty, in submitting to 
its judgment, in consulting it, and in strength- 
ening its authority ; but it is not necessary for 
rendering an action virtuous, that it proceed 
from a sense of its being virtuous : It is enough 
that it proceed from any virtuous affection.* 

* Butler. Shaftesbury. Hume. 
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SECT. XI. 

OF l^Ht PABftCULAttS OF VIRf Ut:. 

886. A& th^ pef oef{]itiOtid of oui" Mctfal Facul- 
ty, and, atb, the afiyctibiis iuld pirihcitil^^ bt 
action by which they are produced, are ViUi- 
5tLs,-^Tittue may be cohsidered in different 
li^btH, and ds di&tin^idh^ble iiito tidaiiy pmi-^ 
ciilar parts. 

887. Though all the petceptidn§ Mrisitig from 
the Moral Fadiilty, are, in some m^^Ui^, toni- 
tttdll to lefvielry thing thst is titttiDUS, yet they 
belong hot to all the vlltiies id aii e^nA de- 
gree ; and, from the different degrees and man- 
ners in which these perceptions belong to them, 
the virtues are distinguishable into different 
orders. 

888. Some of our passions and affections are 
most apt to become wrong by being too strong ; 
others by being too weak ; Hence the virtues 
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are distinguishable into those of restraint and 
self-government, which consist in controlling 
and weakening the former, and of which the 
moral faculty itself is the direct principle ; and 
those, which ccxisist in indulging and strength- 
ening the latter, and rendering them prevalent, 
—and of these the several good affections are 
the immediate principles. 

38B. The principles of our nature which vir- 
tu^ regulates and exercises ace various; It is 
from pne distribution of these principles, that 
tbp distinotian of virtue into four parts took its 
rifle, yi|{. into Frud^ice, Tempecance, For^tude, 
and Juatlse,rT-*^lled the Four Cardinal Virtues. 

S90. From a more simple and natural dispo- 
sition of these prinoiides, in respect to their ob- 
jeqts> pU the virtues may be divided into thos^ 
wbic^ X9&x^ Crod, those whiph i«gaid other 
men, and those which regard oui^selves.* 



f £ssayfl on Mor. & N«t. Rf^. ess. 2« ch. 8, 4, 8. Hut 
chesgn's Mfo*. Phil. 
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SECT. XII. 



MAN LIABLE TO CORRUPTION. 

391. The Natural Laws by which God go- 
verns the material world, neoessarily produce 
their effect ; but the Moral Laws, by which he 
governs man, do not force or constrain him, 
but lay him under an obligation, which he 
has it in his power either to comply with or to 
transgress. 

392. From his very nature as a voluntary 
agent, there arises a possibility of his trans- 
greissing, acting vidously, and corrupting 
himself. 

393. There arises a real danger of man's cor- 
rupting himself, though made innocent, from 
the very constitution of his nature, as including 
particular passions and affections or propensions, 
which necessarily arise when their proper ob- 
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jects are presented, and cannot be extinguished 
by the exertion of the Moral Faculty * 

394. As a conception of the object of any 
passion or affection is what excites it, so a wrong 
conception of sQch object is the immediate and 
direct cause of vice in that passion or affection. 
. 395. External things; iaddi?es8ing themselves 
to our several passions and a£feetions; constitute 
temptations; and these are the indirect causies 
of vice. 

396. The operation of both is assisted, and 
their power to lead us into actual vice increas- 
ed, chiefly by incautiousness, — ^by inattention to 
the difference between good and evil, — ^by sen- 
timents and opinions favourable to vice, — ^by 
bad .example, — ^by presumptuous confidence, — 
and by self-deceit. 

397- The commission of one act of vice pro- 
motes, in many ways, the repetition of it; 
repeated acts of any vice necessarily b(^t a 
habit of that vice ; the habit, once contracted. 



* Butler's- AnaL p. 1. ch. 5. 
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venders the vicious actions frequent ; th^r fre- 
quency renders the habit continually strcHiger; 
one vice, in many ways, promotei the hitbit 
and the {Hractice of many others ; and bad ex- 
ample and vidous maxims hiip forward the 
corruption of the heart 

898. If it is sufibred to proceed without con- 
trol, it will issue in obduracy in vice, in insen- 
sibility to all virtuous sentiments and motives, 
and even in aversion to virtue, and in a dispo- 
sition to oppose it, and to seduce others from it. 



SECT. XIII. 



MAN DESIGNED FOR MORAL CULTURB. 

899. As man, «ven wh^i innocent, is, from 
his nature, in danger of becoming vicious, he is 
plainly intended for moral discipline and cul- 
ture, and stands in need of it for preserving his 
innocence and virtue. 

400. Being in any degree corrupted, as all 
men are in the present state, it is more abso- 
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lutely necessary than it would otherwise be ; it 
is neoQssary for the farther purpose of reforming 
him. 

401. The me^ns of moral iMilture and im- 
provement must be such as are suitable to the 
coHnstitution cS his nature, and analogous to tiie 
causes of vice which they are designed to coun- 
terbalance. 

402. Some of these means immediately and 
directly produce virtue ; othere only contribute 
to it mediately or indirectly, by exciting us to 
the use and application of the former. 

40S. The means of the fomier kind are re- 
ducible to two ; the management of our opini- 
ons concerning the objects of our several pas- 
sions and affections, which gives a beginning 
to virtue,*-^aiid exercise, or actual abatineace 
from vice and practice of virtue, which, by 
meaaa of habit, the great principle of all im- 
provement, streng^ns virtue, and gradually 
raises it to perfection. 

404. The means of the latter kind may be 
distinguished acoording to the several princif4es 
of human nature by which they operate, and 
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from which they derive their efficacy : But 
this is common to them all, that they operate 
by producing passive habits, and therefore be- 
come the weaker by being repeatedly applied 
without effiect. 

'. 405. Virtuous resolution is an exertion of the 
WiUt and has a strong tendency to excite to 
virtuous practice, and to promote the. cultiva- 
tion of all the virtues at once. 

406. Examples of virtue, and the company 
and friendship of the virtuous, are powerful 
means of improvement in virtue, and derive 
their force from our propensity to imitation. 

. 407. Study, bodes, advice, meditation, con- 
tribute to improvement in virtue. by the in- 
struction which they afford ; and contribute to 
it differently, according to the several ways in 
which they convey instruction. 

408. The utility of virtue, its happy conse- 
quences, and the rewards . annexed to it,— the 
ill effects and the punishm^it of vice^ — ^address 
themselvies to self-love, and, by means of it, be- 
come strong motives to the practice and to the 
cultivation of a virtuouls temper. 
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409. Honour, praise, and the approbation of 
others, are, by the Sense of Good Desert in- 
cluded in the Moral Faculty, appropriated to 
Virtue; and their contraries, by the opposite 
Sense of III Desert, to Vice ; and the former 
being naturally pleasant and the objects of de- 
sire,— the latter, disagreeable, and the objects of 
aversion, — ^they become powerfiil instruments 
of virtuous improvement. 

410. The Moral Faculty itself is a Capital 
Principle of Culture in Virtue ; for from it is de- 
lved all the force of authority and laws, and all 
the influence of hatred and detestation of vice, on 
the one hand, — and of the love and admiration 
of virtue, on the other. 

411. Virtuous education is the application of 
all the means of Moral Culture, — ^and that at a 
time when the mind is most pliable and sus- 
ceptible ; and is, therefore, of very great im- 
portance for forming the character. 

412. Religion includes all these principles of 
improvement ; adds a strength to them which 
they oould not have without it ; and, likewise, 
supplies others peculiar to itself; and, therefore. 
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is at opoe the firmast fpund^tion of virtuie» its 
perfectipni and the most effectual instrument 
of our improyennent in it 



SECT. XIV- 

MAN'S PR£8£li(T STATE SUITABLE TO A MQBAL 

AGENT. 

4 IS. God's Providence and Govemni|8nt» as 
respecting Mm^ Qonsist, not only in his giving 
him Mor^l Laws, which he may voluntarily 
either qbserve or transgress, and thus either 
corrupt or improve himself, but, also, in his 
placing l^^m in a state suitable tp his nature as 
a Moral Agent 

41^. The cppstitutipn of pur nature, and the 
present state iq which God has plao^ us, oar- 
respond to one another ; so that, in this state, 
our several powers find their pi!0»per ol^ects and 
emplpyffient 

415. Our state giyes us pppprtunitiies of obr 
serving the Moral Liiws of Qpd, of exercni^pg 
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and practising the seyeral Tittues, iind of im- 
proTing a virtudus temper in ourselves: It 
likewise affords us occasions of acting ridously 
^d oomiptihg oursdves, offers and terhptations 
which put us in dangfer of doing sa 

416; Vice, as wdl as virtue, does in fact ^o- 
ceed from tbe powers which God has given us, 
and jM^serves in us^ exerting tiiemselv^s fcc- 
oording to the Genetal Laws which h^ has flsed 
and keeps in force ; and those cii^cuniStanMs 
and objects in our present stat#, which pit>ve 
incitements and occasions tu vk^, are also ap^ 
pointed and ordered by his Providehce : Yet 
our vice is chargeaUe only on dursdves ; for it 
{inx^d§ irdm our voluntarily abusing dur tia- 
tutal poWers, afid yielding to these inciteineiits ; 
though we can never want superior induce- 
ments to virtue, if we will cafefiiUy atteftd to 
them* 

417. Our vicious actions are whdlly our dwtt ; 
but it is not imprbbilble, evoh to reason, that 
66d^ by immediate influences, assists virtuoiiisi 
^ertions; 
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418. God permits the vices of men, in as far 
as he destroys not our natural powers, nor sus- 
pends their operation, when we misemploy them 
In vice ; but he permits them only for good 
purposes, to which he, in his government of the 
world, renders them subservient ; and he often 
restrains them within certain bounds. . 

419. God governs men at present by re- 
wards and punishments, as he has, in the con- 
stitution of things, and by the general laws of 
nature, annexed pleasure to some of our ac- 
tions, and pain to others, and made us capable 
of foreseeing these consequences, that, by the 
prospect of them, we may be induced to do or 
to forbear the actions ; and this is the Method 
of Government which suits us as Rational 
Agents. 

420. God likewise governs us, in many in- 
stances and to a considerable degree, in a man- 
ner which suits us as Moral Agents, by ap- 
pointing, and enabling us to foresee that he has 
appointed, pleasures of different kinds to be the 
natural consequences of virtue, as such,— and 
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the opposite pains, the consequaices of vice,' as 
such ; and by disposing things so as to promote 
the happiness of virtue, and the punishment of 
vice : This is his Moral Government over us. 

421 i If the present be not the only statie of 
Main, it cannot be perfectly understood, nor can 
God's Government of us in it be fully con* 
ceived, by considering it by itsdf, and without 
taking into view the other states for which he 
is designed. 



SECT, XV. 

THE SOUL OF MAN IMMAT£BIAL. 

422. The consideration of the Powers of 
Man is sufficient for the views of his End, 
Business, and State, which have been hitherto 
pointed out : For determining whether he be 
designed for another state, his Nature inust be 
considered. 

423. That there is Something in us which 
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diinks and acts, we ate ifitiaiatdy conscious ; 
and this we call the Soul, or Mind. 

4S4. Whether it be possible, or not, to de- 
monstrate that Mattel" is absolutely incapable 
of thinking, and of the oth^* powers whi<^h we 
are conscious of in oukwlves^ there are certainly 
convinioing wgUments^ that the Soul of Man is 
really Iiilmateltiri, or different from all Matter. 

4A&. The kn^wn powers of the Mind are 
totally different from, and unlike to, all the 
known qualities of Matter ; and, therefore, we 
must judge them to be different, on the same 
principle that we dktingiiish things into differ- 
ent genera and species, on account of the dis- 
similarity <^ th^ir known qu^liti&s. 

426. The known powers of the Mind are not 
only different from the known properties of 
MaJtter, but, atsro, contrary to them : All Mat- 
tet is Inett ttid Inactive ; the Mind is Active ; 
therefore the Mihd is in its nature contrary to 
Matter. 

427. AH Matter is compounded, and the se- 
veral properties of the whole mass are com- 
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pounded of the sittlilar pfbperties of the parts ; 
but all the powt^rft bf the Mind are simple and 
indivisibte, and though some of them depend 
on the several parts of the body ft)r their exer- 
tion, they belong not to these parts, bUt kll to 
the same Mind : The Mind itself is, therefore, 
& simple, indivisible, unoddapounded, unextehd- 
ed Being, and, eoifsequi$ntly, ndt niatyrial.* 



SECT. XVL 



TH£ SOUL OF MAK NATURALLY IMMORTAL. 

4S8. Froni the Immateriality of the Soal, it 
follows, that it is naturally or physically Im« 
mortal ; by which is meant only, that it may 
survive Death, or that Death is not necessarily 
the destruction of the SouL 

429. Death dissolves the parts of the Body, 



* Locke's Essay, b. 4, ch. 3. Baxter's Inquiry, § 1, 2. 
Clarke*8 Letters to Dodwell. Ourdon's B. L. Serm. 8, 9. 
Woolaston, Rel. of Nat. sect. 9, § 7- 

K 
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|>ut it cannot dissolve the parts of the Soul, 
which is simple and without parts, and can pe- 
fish only by annihilation ; and, from Death's 
producing one effect oki the Body, we cannot 
infer that it will produce a totally diflferent ef- 
fect on the Soul. 

480. The Soul being Immaterial, its union 
with so dissimilar a substance as the Body must 
be the arbitrary constitution of its Maker ; but 
the ceasing of an union, arbitrary at first, cannot 
be necessarily the destructicm of the Soul. 

431. The Body, which is dissolved by Death, 
is not properly the Man himisdf ; aini from the 
dissolution of what is different from himself, it 
cannot follow that be himself ^hall be destroyed 
by Death.* 






* 



Baxter's Inquiry, sect. 3. Clarke's Letters to Dod- 
well. Wool&ston, Rel. of Nat, sect. 9, § 8* 
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SECT. XVII. 



MAN ACTUALLY DESIGNED FOR A FUTtfRE 

STATE. 

432. Whether Death shall really destroy the 
Soul, or whether, on the contrary, the Soul shall 
be actually Immortal, is an inquiry concerning 
a Future Fact. 

4S3. As we naturally expect that things will 
continue as they are, except so far as we have 
positive reason to believe that they shall be 
changed ; and as Death is not necessarily the 
destruction of the Soul, nor have we either ex* 
perience or testimony that Death ever has de- 
stroyed it ; — the Soul's existing at present is a 
real presumption that it shall survive Death, 
and continue. to exist after it. 

484. In confirmation of this natural pre- 
sumption of continuance, we cannot have direct 
experience of human Souls having actually 
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survived Death ; but we have — what alone the 
nature of the case admits — experience of in- 
stances in different degrees analogous to the 
Soul's living in another state after Death. 

485. We see nothing, — not even any particle 
' of Matter, — perish, though we see them often 

change their forms and states ; and it is analo- 
gous to this, that the Soul should only change 
its state at Death, not perish or be annihilated^ 
•—especially as it is a nobler Being than Mat- 
ten 

486. We have experience, that all animals 
do exist successively in different states, — ^some 
in niany, and very different states, — and that 
they rise from one state to anoHier by events 
very similar to the Soul's laying aside the Body 
at Death : This is analogous to the Soul's sur- 
viving Death ; and, by it, passing into another 
state } and, therefore, gives some ground to ex- 
pect it 

487. Man himself, at his birth, passes fitMS 
his edabryo statie into the {M*esent, by means 
very similar to the dissolution of the Body by 
Dtoth; whidi is a presumption, that, by thts^ 



i 
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he shall in like manner pass into a new and 
more enlarged state. 

488. Me|i do actually, during the present 
life, undergo changes similar to Death. This 
happens to all men, by the gradual alienation 
c^ the Matter of their Bodies by attrition and 
^rapdration ; and to some by the loss of whole 
Organs of Sensation, or Instruments of Motion, 
->-*without the Soul being destroyed, or apy of 
its powers impaired : This is a proof that it 
may, and a considerable evidence that it ac- 
tually shall, undergo the change at death with- 
out losing its existence or its powers. 

489. The Imipateriality of the Soul, by 
[MK>ving with certainty that it may survive 
Death, proves with ccHidderable evidence, that 
it sAidl survive it ; for God's having m^de it fit 
to 4o so, is an indication of his Will that it ac- 
tually should do so, and an indication that he 
will not interpose his ppwer to annihilate it, 
without which it cannot perish. 

440. Man is a progressive being : We have 
experience of his actually rising from lower to 
higher states, and we know that his powers are 
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capable of hi^er improvement than the pre- 
sent state admits ; and, therefore^ may conclude^ 
that God intended him for that improvement^ 
and for another state, which will afford him op- 
portunity for it. 

441. In Nature, there is a gradation or scale 
of beings, rising above one another without any 
chasm: The Moral Improvement which men 
are capable of making in a Future State is fit for 
making one step in the scale, and shall pro- 
bably take place to prevent a break. 

442. There has been a gen^!al consent of 
mankind in believing and expecting a Future 
State ; and this being both a primary opinion, 
and not resolvable into the prejudices of sense, 
the general expectation of it cannot be account- 
ed for by any cause but what implies the truth 
of a Future State ; and is, therefore, an argu- 
ment for it. 

448. It arises, most probably, from a natural 
propensity to expect a Future State ; and such a 
propensity is an indication that there shall be a 
Future State ; for no principle of human nature 
wants its proper object, and the Author of oiir 
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Nature will not frustrate an expectation which 
he himself has raised by the constitution of it. 

444. This expectation seems to arise from 
mankind's actually judging from the presump- 
tion of continuance in this very case, and to be 
a presumption really collected by all mankind 
from their present existence, that they shall con- 
tinue to exist after death, and thus to be a na- 
tural,, and, consequently, a just judgment of the 
Human Mind.* 



SECT. XVIII. 

OP THE NATURE OF MAN*S FUTURE STATE. 

445. Our passage into a Future State will be 
as natural as our entrance into the present ; and 
that Future State will be, like the present, a: 



♦ Butler's Analogy, p. 1, ch. 1. Spectator, No 111. 

TumbuU's Mor. Phil., ch. 9. Woolaston, Rel. of Nat., 
sect. 9, § 8. 
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Natural State, and rf^ul^tecl by e8taUi$hed Ge- 
neral LawSi* 

446. We know not all it$ Iiaw8, not can we 
form poaitive conceptions of its Nature, except 
in the few respects in which it bears some re- 
semblance to the present state. 

447. All our present powers of reflection will 
continue in a Future State ; for they do not ap- 
pear to have, even at present, any such depen4- 
ence for their exercise on the body, as that it^ 
dissolution at death should destroy or alter 
them. 

448. In a Future ^to, iQen will probably 
find themselves endued with new powers, 
which in the present state lie wboUy latent ; 
for in every new state to which we see man or 
other animals ri^e, there is an expansion of new 
powers suitable to it, for which their former 
state gave no scope : But of the nature of these 
powers we can form no positive conception. 

449. Man's Future State will be a Social 
State, for the whole constitution of our nature is 

* Butler*s Analogy. 
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sodal ; and its inl^afaitents will have such di£Eer* 
enee of capadties, characters, aif d situations, as 
may fit them for sodal union. 

450. That, in a Future State, not only shall 
the virtuous be happy and the vicious miser- 
able, but, also, that men shall be rewarded and 
punished according to their virtue and vice in 
the present sti^, there is considerable evidence* 

451. Consd^ice bdng the governor appoint** 
ed us by Grod, and its dictates the laws of God, 
they indude an implidt promise of reward tp 
the obedknt and threatening of punish mait to 
the disobedient : Our sense of good desert in 
virtue, and of ill desert in vice, renders this proh 
mise and thr^tening explidt ; the actual hopes 
and fears which the consdousness of virtue and 
of vice respectively infuses, are dir^t presages 
fropi our nature, that the promise and the 
threatening will be executed; and> as they 
continue and even increase to the moment of 
death, they are presages that they will be ex* 
ecuted in a Future State : This whole cqnstitu- 
tion of oi}r nature is a strong intimation that 
there will be a Future State, on purpose for the 
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rewarding of virtue and the punishing of vice ; 
and it is a full proofs that, if there be a Future 
State, virtue will in it be rewarded, and vioe 
punished. 

452. In the present state, we not only ac- 
tudly are rewarded and punished for our ac* 
tions, but we are, in many instances, rewarded 
and punished aocwding to the virtue and vice 
of our actions; — ^whence we must conclude, 
that the same plan of government will be car- 
ried on ; and that, if there be a Future State, it 
will be, in some m^tsure at least, a state of 
happiness to the virtuous, and of misery to the 
vicious. 

453. The present state of tilings proves, alsoi 
with great evidence, that there will be a Future 
State, on purpose that virtue may be more per- 
fectly rewarded, and vice more perfectly pu- 
nished, than they are at present : From the 
moral chariacter of God, and the essential ten- 
dencies of virtue and vice, we are sure that the 
one is designed to be rewarded, and the other 
to be punished, in a more perfect degree than 
they actually are in this state, which bears plain 
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marks of its being but the beginning of a plan 
of Perfect Moral Government ; and» therefore^ 
there must be another state, in whidi this plan 
will be carried on and completed, and every 
individual will be happy oc miserable, precise-* 
ly according to his character. 

454. If there is a Future State, the character 
of God, and all that we see of the nature of 
virtue and vice, assure us, that, in that state, 
virtue shall be prevalent and triumphant, vice 
depressed and borne down ; and the prevdenoe 
of vice in the present state, to a degree unsuit- 
able to tihe natural superiority of virtue, and 
which cannot be final under the government of 
a righteous God, evinces that there will be a 
Future State, in which the irregularity will be 
corrected. 

455. As man's capacity for higher improve-^ 
ments than he attains at present, is an argu- 
ment that he shdl exist in a Future State ; it is 
a much stronger proof, that, if there is a Future 
State, it shall be to the virtuous a state of con- 
tinual progress in knowledge, goodness, and 
happiness. 
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456. Indeed, without a state of more exten- 
sive knowledge, of purer virtue, and of more 
satisfying enjoyment, than the present, man 
would appear to be made in vain, and the 
noblest powers of his nature to have been im- 
planted, only that they might be disappointed ; 
and, therefore, we may conclude, that there cer- 
tainly is such a State.* 



OF THE CONNEXION BETWEEN MAN'S PRESENT 

AND FUTURE STATES. 

457. The whple of man^s existence forms one 
state of endless progression, of which the pre- 
sent and the future life are but two different 
stages. 

458. From what even Reason can discover 
concerning the nature of a Future State, it ap- 



' * Butler's Anal. p. 1, ch. 2/3, 6. Woolaston, Rel. of 
Nat, sect 9, § 8—13. 
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pears that our Ptbsent and our Future States 
are connected in very important respect^. 

459. Tiie Future Sbte being a state of exact 
retribution, our present state is a istate of trial 
and )ih>bation, frdni its Very miure implying 
difficulties in securing biir liappiiiess, and dan* 
ger of miscEirryihg* 

460. Our Presmit Statb is a state of Mond 
Disdpline and Education, designed for our ai> 
quiring habits and improvemenb necessary to 
qualify us for the Future Stete, and in which 
we must begin the progress which shaU be 
contitiiled in it 

461. Our whole conduct, therefore, ought to 
be pursued with a view to our Future State, as 
well as to our Prfesent* 

SECT. XX. 



OF THE ORIGIN OF MOBAL EVIL. 

4^. Neither the eonstitutioti of taian*s na^ 
lure, hbr the laws which God Has pretoibed 



♦ Butler's Analogy, p. 1, eft. 4, 5. 
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him, nor the providence which he exercises to- 
ward him, can be fully understood without tak- 
ing in the whole of his Existence, — ^his Future, 
as well as his Present State. 

46s. By taking all this into view, many dif- 
&^ulties on these sttl]gects are removed, and 
others lessened ; but still, some things we can- 
not account for, chiefly because the whole state 
of man is connected with other parts of the 
universe, to which our powers extend not. 

:464. The existence of moral evil in the world 
has .been sometimes represented as inconsistent 
with the government of a perfectly pure and 
jrigfateous God ; but we c«n perceive that it is 
not inconti$tent with this, though we cannot 
remove every difiiculty that may be started on 
the subject. 

465. Imperfection is essential to every finite 
and limited being, — that is, to every creature ; 
and the imperfection pf a Moral Agent necessa- 
rily occasions the possibility of his acting vi- 
ciously ; for no laws can be prescribed, to be 
.voluntarily obeyed or disobeyed, which do not 
imply a possibility of an imperfect being's de- 
viating from them. 
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466. That liberty which makes us capable of 
vice, is essentially necessary for rendering us 
Moral Agents capable of virtue, and of that high 
degree of happiness which is the residt of vir-p 
tue ; and the rendering us capable of these* was 
the primary intention of our being endued 
with it. 

. 467* If» therefore, the existence of moral evil 
were inconsistent with the holiness and recti-^ 
tude of God, it must be also inconsistent with 
these perfections tocreateany Voluntary Agents: 
But. these are the highest ord^r of cr^atuTCs^ 
aiid capable of the highest happiness and per^ 
fection ; ahd^ therefore, the Divine Perfection 
required that there should be such creatures. 

468. God's permitting mcNcal evil, which is 
coDitrary to his holiness,^isnotjmore janaoeount-t 
able than his permitting, natural evil, whidits 
ecvitrary to: his benevolence : : Hi& holiness 
shews it$elf,-^not in preventing it, which ivas 
impossible, consistently with the creation of 
Moral Agents, — but in discouraging it in aH.the 
way3 suitable to the nature of such Agents. . 

469. AU the powers and faculties which God 
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has itnplanted ih human nature, are good in 
themselves, necessary in our state, and fit for 
ansi^erihg good ends ; it is only the abuse of 
tbem^ voluntarily made by ouri^lves, that gives 
rise to moral evil. 

470. The state in which God has placed us, 
and the circumstances of which he has deter- 
mined, do not lay lis under a necessity of be- 
cbming vicious : The same circumstances and 
situation^ which are temptations to vic^, are, at 
the same time, necessary opportunities for vir«^ 
jtoous practice dnd improvement; and ourna* 
tore and our estate afford such motives to vir- 
tue, as, if duly considered, will impel us to it 

471. Though there may be, and no doubt 
are, classes of Moral Agents constituted more 
securdy for virtoe, and placed iti st£ltes more 
fiivburable to the practice oiP it thati man, yet 
we can have no reason to judge it improper, 
that thete should be, in the scale of beings, one 
order just such as thankind are. 

47S. The inequalities of the present state, 
and the promiscuous distribution of enjoyment 
and suffering, are necessary for the trial, e^ter- 



I 
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dse, and improvement of virtue ; and, till it be 
tried, exercised, and improved, it is not proper 
that it should be rewarded, or that the State of 
Retribution should commence. 

473. The punishment of vice is in itself just 
and agreeable to the moral nature of Gk>d ; it 
will be finally inflicted only on those who have 
shewn themselves irreclaimable: These will 
probably be very few, in comparison with the 
multitude of beings rendered sublimely happy 
by virtuous improvement, in the different re- 
gions of the universe ; and both the corruption 
and the punishment of these few may be over- 
ruled by Divine Providence, so as to prondote, 
not only the Happiness, but even the Moral 
Perfection, of the Whole* 

474. Our business is,^^not to find fault with 
the Plan of the Divine Administration, which 
we cannot possibly comprehend fully,-^but to 
do our part, by conforming to the laws pre« 
jscribed u^, and acquiescing in the providence 
exercised towards us.* 



I . 



• King & Clarke, Orig. of Evil. Butler's Anal. p. L 
ch. 7* Gurdon's Boyle's Lect. serm. 5. 
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CONCLUSION. 

475. Natural Theology is pre-requisite td aU 
iQquiries concerning Reyelkition ; for it is only 
after we know, that there is a God who rules 
tb? .WOrldi thai pe can Xjxmk pi any such dis- 
jpepsatiot of Providence as a Divine Revdiation. 

•476. ..The views wfaidt. Natural Thediogy 

^vep». botli of the Attributes of God, and of 

his. operations* ^re suf&cient to convince us, 

that he can, if he will, give a Revelation to 

iQal»kind. 

477. Both the difficulties which we meet 
with . in Natural Theology^ and the views 
which it ^ves us of God and of ourselves, ren- 
der a Revelation very desirable. 

478. The principles of Natural Religion are 
necessary for our examin^ and judging of 
any system offered to us as a Divine Revda^ 
tion, and of the proper evidences of a True Re- 
velation. 
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479* If a Revelation is once proved to be True 
and Divine, Natural Religion lays us under an 
obligation to receive it, and comply with it.* 

* Butler's Analc^, p. 2. ch. 1. 
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OF THE EVIDENCES OF REVEALED 

BELIOION. 

480. In examining the Evidences of Re- 
vealed Religion, different methods may be 
pursued. 

481. To confine ourselves to an inquiry con- 
cerning the Truth of the Christian Religion, 
will have some advantages in point both of bre- 
vity and evidence ; while, at the same time, it 
will afford opportunity for all that is necessary, 
in order to judge of the claims of other reli- 
gions. 

482. As the Truth of the Christian Religion 
naturally became matter of controversy, when it 
was first proposed to the world ; as it was op- 
posed by different sorts of persons, and upon 
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different principles ; and as it must be defend- 
ed in different manners, suitable to this diver- 
sity of principles ; — ^it will be useful to begin 
with a Historical View of the Controversy, 

483, After this, the Evidence of Christianity 
will resolve itself into Two Parts, — ^the Truth 
and Divinity of this Religion considered in it- 
self, — and the Authenticity of the Books in 
which it is contained* 
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CHAP. I. 



1 • ,» I 



iA. mSTOKIOAL yi£W OF. THE GOKTEPVEESY 
CONCERNING THE TRUTH OB CBRISTIANITY.,' 



SECT. I. 



OF THE STATE OF THE CONTROVERSY WITH 

THE JEWS. 

484. The Christian Religion was first pub- 
lished to the Jews, who already lived under a 
Divine Revelation, which led them to expect 
a Messiah. 

485. As the Jews had been accustomed to 
the appearance of prophets or inspired teachers ; 
as their laws denounced death against false pro- 
phets ; and as reproofs and threatenings utter- 
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ed by prophets natuvally tended ' to pd^oke 
f liase wlko wexe the objects of tiiero, and ibtil 
to dboQuiBge persons fram Wisely assuming thd 
propketic^ chaiBctec ; — the ' JewB wbuld > natu- 
rally be disposed to give credit to those who 
assumed^.this character, till thfrjr found pdsSfive 
reasons for suspecting th^. ' 

486. Had Jesus Christ claimed only the eha-^ 
xacter of a^ prophet, he might have expected 
credit on the same evidences k>f a Diving Mls^ 
&6ti, oii) w^ich 'Otber prqpfaete had been rooeiv-* 
ed; — such as, extraordinary drcumstafnces in 
has<birth(:lil(p, tor>^aracter^«^-4a few mirades^ — 
or the fulfilment of a^ few of Ihs. predictions^ 

487. But, as* he daiuted to be the Messiah^ 
the predse quesdori betwcm him and the : Jews 
tva$. Whether hd was, or was not, the Messiab 
promised in their Scriptures ? For determining 
this question, other kinds of evidence were ne- 
cessary. 

488. The Messiah had. been often predicted ; 
and,' in tliese predictions, the time and place of 
his birth, — many particulars of his life, his cha- 
racter, his doctrines, his miracles,— had been 
circumstantially described. 
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499* If Jesus. could not shew that all these 
predictions were fulfilled in himself, he could 
not be the Messiah ; and, if he was not the 
Messiah, he must have been an impostor by 
pretending it, 

.490. Accordingly, all the prejudices which 
were entertained against Jesus by the Jews, 
his contemporaries, and all the objections which 
they opposed to his claim, terminate in this,— 
That he appeared to them to want some cha* 
racter, which the prophets had assigned to the 
Messiah.^ 

491. In like manner, the great pdnt which 
Jesus and his Apostles aim at proving, both in 
producing evidence of his claim, and in an- 
swering exceptions against it, is, — ^That he^ was 
precisely such a person as the prophets had 
foretold that the Messiah was to be.f 



• Matt. xiii. 54, 65. John i. 46. vii. 15, 27, 41, 52. 

t Matt. i. 1, ^c. ii. 1, &c. xi. 2, &c. xii. 17 — ^21. Luke, 
i. 26, 27, 68, &c. ii. 1, &c. iii. 23, &c. xxiv. 25, &c. John, 
V. 39, 46. Rom. i. 3. x. 11, &c. xv. 8—12. Gal. iii. 6; 
fcc. 2 Tilri. ii. 8, &c. 
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498* Other ciFCumstances, which are in them* 
selves direct evidences that Jesus was a pro* 
phet, are often urged in arguing with the Jews, 
not so much in the view of proving him to be 
a prophet, as because of their being predicted 
characters of the Messiah.* 

493. The real causes of the Jews rejecting 
Jesus were — their worldly temper,^— their ma- 
licious obstinacy,^ — and thdr pride and self* 
conceit,§ — which, in part, had occasioned their 
false conceptions of the Mesinah, and were by 
these false conceptions strongly confirmed. 

494. Their mistakes concerning the predicted 
character of the Messiah were greatly proinoted 
by their overvaluing the ritual of their religion,|| 
-~by their allowing divine authority to their 



* Chandler's Vindicatdon of the Christ Rel. p. 2. ch, 

2,3. 

t Matt viii. 34. xiii. 23, 56. xziii. 20. Luke, xvi. 14, 
Acts, i. 6. xvi. 19. 

X Matt. xii. xxvii. 40. John, v. ix. xi. 45. xii. 10. Acts, 
ii. 13. iv, 3. V. 33. xiv. 19. xviii. 6. 

§ John, V. 44. xii. 42, 43. 

II Matt xii. 12. xv. 1 — ^20. xxiiii* Luke, vi. 3. John, 
T. 17. 
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traditions,^ — and by their implicit deference to 
the o]^nions of their teficheir$.t It was, there- 
fore, isecessary to correct these notions, in order 
to strike at the root of their infidelity 4 

405^ The earliiest' prejudice which these 
causes produced against Jei^s was opposed tQ 
-—what would £rst and most obviously strike 
them,— *bis character, person, dnd condition, as 
b^ng different from what they ex^pectj^ In the 
Messiah : ^ And^ to rai^ove this pr^udice^ it 
was necessary to shew^ that their qxpeotation of 
qualifies, different from thoa^ iwhi^h he ppsse;9St 
fed, >wflfivnot founded' on the prophecies; but 
that cthese, rightly understoQiJ, did rea)ly agree 

to Jesus. ' : 

" 

496; His not confot'ming to a}l their rites 
and customs, as fixed by their doctors, and his 
not inculcating these on his disciples, appeared 
to them an argument against his claims, because 
they did not think that the Messiah would make 
any alteration in the Law of Moses. This ob- 



f Matt XV. 3, 9. xxiii; 16, 23; t John, Vii. 86, 48. 

X Kidder's Demonstr. 
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jection ff06l;o fb^ i?efiit«id Igr poUiting putrtbe 
superstitions which they had mixed with theip 
ntual»-*-lQr explaining. the true jgature of their 
niet^^-rwotd hy. shewing, that^ acoording to the 
pn^hedi^Sf the Meissiah was to give a qew dis- 
penMtion •:of rbUgion* . 

497. When tbi^y. found that the Christian 

A 

religion. was ppeaobed.to t)^ Gientiles^ an^' im- 
pdsfd not the G^^emonial Law upon tiiein^ 
tihej' tiimed thia into an ofagection ;^which was 
fo te answeredJby shewing that the Messiah 
ought, according to the prophedes, to convert 
the Gentiles, and that without subjecting them 
to^the Jewiih Law.* 

498. In <ffder to elu^e the proof of (Chris- 
tianity arising from the prophecies of the Old 
Teatamcsit, the Jews h^an very early to apply 
to ottmr persona many q£ tbe^e; prophecies, and 
to pfetefid that they had been fulfilled in them, 
and r0^r]|^ not to. the Messiah .; and that, cofi^ 



* Acts. Epistles. Justin Martyr. Dial* Qum,. Tryph. 
Tertullian. ady.^ Jud. . > 
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sequently, they could not prove Jesus to be 
him.* 

499. They have by degrees carried this so 
far, that, if their explications be allowed, there 
would be left scarce any prophecy truly relat- 
ing to the Messiah, which could give them 
reason to expect such a person. 

500. Christian writers have too often admit- 
ted their application of prophecies to others in 
a primary and literal sense ; but applied them 
also to the Messiah, in a secondary and mystical 

sense.f 

501. The Jews have, in consequence of this, 
rejected the Christian interpretations of the 
prophecies as allegorical, and, therefore, impro- 
per and unsatisfactory.:]: 

502. In opposing them, the most unexcep- 
tionable predictions should be urged,*^^-such as 
can be shewn to have been intended of the 
Messiah, — eispeicially such as regard him in 



* Justin^ ibid. TertuUian. ibid. t Grot. Cleric. 
I Gollins's Grounds, p. 1. § 11. 
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their primary or only sense ;— their interpreta- 
tions and artifices should be confuted ; — and a 
double:s^ise of some prophecies supported on 
principles. most agreeable to their own. 

. 503. The Jews were very early accused of 
erasing from their Scriptures some predictions 
favourable to Christianity ; but, if they made 
the attempt, it was in vain; they could not 
but be detected, and they could not hope to 
erase them all.* 

504. They seem really to. have attempted 
some.corruptions of Scripture with this view; 
but Christians have the means of removing 
these corruptions.-^ 

- 505. Length of time added strength to the 
proof of Christianity, especially from those.pro- 
phecies' that fixed the time of the Messiah's 
coming ; which has put the Jews on pretending 
that his coming is delayed for their sins, — a 
mere modern pretence, inconsistent with the 



* Justin, ibid t Kennic* 
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nature of propheey, and which shews only tiieir 
obstinacy. . • .', 

5i06. The destrcictioii of Jerusalem^-aiid' the 
banishment of the Jews froip their .own coun- 
try, supplied Christians .with newi topics for 
strengthening their arguments ;-^as^ by ren- 
dering the Ceremonial Law impossible . to . be 
observed, they proved that it was .not intended 
to be perpetual ; — as they confirmed Ihe Mes- 
siah's being already come, and .prevented any 
person, thereafter bom, from answering to. all 
the predicted characters of the Messiah/;-— and 
as Jesus had drcumstantialfy foretold their ca- 
lamities, as a punishment fot rejecting him. 

507. The long continuance of their disper- 
sion has reduced tliem^ to new methods of ac- 
counting for it ; while it has given, additional 
force to the reasonings' of Christians against 
themJ 

508. The Jews always represented the Chrisr 
tian religion as inconsistent with the Mosaical 
ritual ; but the multitude of false doctrines in- 
troduced by Christians, and the sects into 
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which these have divided the church, have 
ftirhished them with new arguments, — which 
can be answered only by returning to the sim- 
plidty of the Gospel. 

\S09w If JeSQswas not a prophet, he could 
noi be the Messiah ; and, therefore, the Jews 
set themselves to disprove his being a prophet ; 
and must be confuted by proofs of his being 
such. 

510. The ancient Jews were so far from de- 
hying the facts of the Gospel History, or even 
the truth of the miracles wrought by Jesus, 
that all their earliest writers refer to many of 
them ; and even their later writers deny theiA 
not : It is liot necessary, therefore, to enlarge 
on this point in opposing them. 

fill. But they deny t^at these miracles are 
proofs of the divine mission of Jesus, and have 
endeavoured to elude their force, by ascribing 
them,— 'first, to the power of the Devil ;— af- 
terwards, to Magic ; — ^pretences, which the na- 
ture of the miracles and the tendency of the 
doctrine sufficiently confute ;'**and, last of all. 
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to his having stolen the Ineffable Name from 
the Holy of Holies^-^which is an absurd fiction. 

512. They pretend, that his miracles cannot 
prove a Divine Mission, because he taught 
Idolatry ;— ^in proof of which they could at first 
urge only the worship required to himself; but 
can since insist, with greater shew of reason, on 
the worship of images and saints in the church 
of Rome. 

513. They urge against Jesus being a pro- 
phet, that the History of the Gospel is self- 
contradictory, and inconsistent with the Old 
Testament and with the common belief of 
Christians. 

514. The Jews began very early to propagate 
■calumnies against the lives of Christians ; and, 
in later times, have made their real vices a pre- 
tence for hardening themselves in their infi- 
delity. 

515. All circumstances considered, we may 
conclude, that some very extraordinary and 
striking event must be the occasion of the cc»i- 
version of the Jews ; and may, perhaps, con- 
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jecture» that it will be the aoeomplishment of 
some remarkable [Nrophecies, yet unfulfilled* 



SECT. II. 



OP THE SIMPLE STATE OF THE CONTROVERSY 
WITH THE ANCIENT PAGANS. 



'I 



i^l6.' When Christianity was published, all 
nations, except the Jews, were Heathens and 
Idolaters ; and, therefore, the state of the (Ques- 
tion with them, concerning the truth of Chris-^ 
tlanity, was very different from what it was 
with the Jews. 

517* It was necessary to expose the falsehood 
and absurdity of Paganism, to instruct them 
in the First Prihdples of Natural Religion, 
to teach them that there is but One God; and 
to prove that Christianity is a Revelation from 






* Justin, Dial, cum Tryph. TertulLian adv. Jud. Kid- 
der's Demonstration. Grot, de Ver. Rel. Christ. 1. 5. 
Limborch, Arnica Coll. Sharp's Ist & 2d Arguments. 
Warburton's Div. Leg. Dedic. of vol. 2. Stanhope's B. LI 

serm. 1 — 5. 
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Him ; and these were the very points at which 
the Apostles aimed, in addressing the idolatrous 
Gentiles.* 

518. The direct method of accomplishing 
these objects was the working of miracles^ as 
proofs of the doctrine which they taught ; and, 
in fact, the Apostles both wrought mmicles be«- 
fore the Pagans, and related to them the life 
and miracles of Jesus, — ^particularly his resur- 
rection from the dead ; and also ccmfenred mi- 
raculous gifts upon their converts. f 

519- The prophecies of the Old Testament, 
which formed the leading evidences oi Chris- 
tianity to the Jews, were, to the Gentiles, only 
subordinate and indirect proofs. 

530. At first, the only aim of those who 
preached Christianity to the Heathens was to 
bring them to embrace it : In this period, there- 
fore, the state of the question was simply what 
arose from the genius of Paganism and the 
claim of Christianity. 



;* Acts xvii. 1 Thess. f. 5 — 10. Sherlock, voL 4. 
Disc. 4. t Acts X. 34—42. 
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521« As the Pagan religion contained no 
doctrinal prindples, but consisted wholly of 
rites performed tx> Local Deities, each nation 
allowed that the religion of other nations was 
true, as well as their own, and were very ready 
to adopt it in conjunction with their own; and 
they thought that all religions ought to allow 
thia .intercommunity d£ gods and rites^ 

SSI£. It was because the Jewish religicxa 
claimed to be the only true religion, and affirm- 
ed all the Pagan religions to be ftlse, that they 
fouiid fault with it ; but, as it waa professedly 
given only to one nati(»i, they contented them* 
selves with despising the Jews, as unsodable. 

523. Christianity not only made the salne 
claim of being the only true religion, but, alio, 
further claimed to be an universal religion, and 
represented it as necess^y that all men should 
embrace it, as alone true. 

524. Pagans, before they knew that Chris- 
tianity made this claim, listened to it with great 
complaisance, and would have been induced, by 
a very slight view of its evidences, to allow that 
it was a true religion, and even to have em- 
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braced it along with their ancient religion : The 
point at which they stuck was the renoundng 
of Paganism, which they thought might be 
trae/ar well as Christianity/ /* 

' • 525. The tsimplb state of tfie oonti^wrsy with 
Pagans was, therefore, not so much. Whether 
Cbtistianitifwas a thi^ religicm ?-^whidi they 
would have allbwed without ^great difficrfty^*-^ 
as, Whether Paganism was 4klse and'absutd, 
and ought to be totaBy relinquished ?♦ - ' * 

"520. In i^dnsequenoe of this,' ^thoti^'itf' was 
n^ssary;' in addressing' Pagaiis, to produce 
evidence of the truth of Christianity, yet this 
wasftrot the main point: To ednftite Paganism, 
and i^hew that it must be abandoned; was* the 
principal point, the most difficult, and what re^- 
quired^ chiefly* to be laboured.* • ^ • 
*^527. Accordingly, this iiaf the topic on which 
the Apostles insist first and most largely in 
their addresses to idolatrous Gentiles. t '^ ' - ^ 
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* Warburton, Div. Leg. t Actsxiv. 15 — 17, xvii. 

22, &c. 
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528. In like manner, the early Christians, in 
what they wrote simply with a view to convert 
Pagans, insist not largely or particularly on the 
evidences of Christianity, but employ them- 
sdves chiefly in evindng the falsity and ab- 
surdity of Paganism ;= — and with great propri- 
ety : The finding fault with them for this, pro- 
ceedcr kom not attending tathe real state of 
the question in which they were engaged. . 

529. The attachment of Paguis « was, either 
to the fables and rites of the popular religion, 
or >tadie veligipus tenets^of the philosophers : 
To<iqidttce.them to relinquish. Paganism, it was 
aecesffiury to confute both; and against both 
Christians did employ their laboun'i' 



* Justin Martyr, Adhort. & Orat. ad Graecos. Tatian, 
Orat. ad Gr«c. Clem. Alexand. Exhort, ad Gent. 
Hermifle Derisio Philosoph. Graec. Minut. Fel. Octa- 
viu8. 
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SECT. III. 



OF THE STATE OF THE CONTltOVEKSY WITH 
THE PAGANS, IN CONSEQUENCE OF THEIR 
PERSECUTION OF THE CHEISTIANS. 

530. The claim of Christianity to be the only 
true religion led Pagans to hate it (as they had 
done Judaism for the same reason), to {misre- 
present it, and to calumniate Christians, and 
accuse them of various crimes. 

531. Its moreover representing it as neces- 
sary, that all men should embrace it, and rdiin- 
quish Paganism, led them to persecute Chris- 
tians, — which they justified by the accusations 
which their hatred had already raised against 
them. 

582. These accusations gave rise to the apo- 
logies of Christians, which aimed, not merely 
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at converting Pagans, but at vindicating them- 
selves. 

53S* This formed the second period in the 
controversy between Christians and Pagans, 
in which the question was ultimately,^— 
Whether the hatred and persecution of the 
Christians was just, or not ? and other topi(^ 
were urged only in subordination to this* 

5S4. In order to .shew that the persecution of 
them was unjuat, it was necessary to shew that 
they were innocenjk of the crimes charged upon 
them. 

d35. Some of the charges — as, of barbarities 
in tbdc worshipr— were mere calumnies, and, 
Accordingly, were soon discontinued : But the 
confutation of them naturally led Christians to 
eiqplun, Jnore fully than formerly, the real na- 
tm^e and exo^nce of Christianity : At the 
some, time, it left them, as a principal topic, the 
exposure of Paganism, in retorting these accu- 
sations on their adversaries. 

5S6. But the main charge against them, and 
which continued always to be urged, was im- 
piety in denying the gods, and refusing to sa- 
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crifice or pay any worship to them ; and this 
they could no otherwise answer, than by shew^ 
ing that this worship was so absurd and pro- 
fane, that they could not, without sin» make 
^my compliance with it : It led them, therefore, 
to continue to employ a vary great part of their 
pains in confuting Paganism.* 

537* As Christians were persecuted only be- 
cause they laboured to overturn the estaUished 
religion, this gives a natural account of wJbat 
Deists make a handle of triumph against than, 
— ^that some of the best emperors were among 
their persecutors. - ^ . . ,a. 

,. 53& When Christiuiity was establidied by 
Constantine, the Pagans pled for their 'religion^ 
<Ai the same topics which ^their ancestors had 
used in opposing Christianity; and Christians 
pled against giving it public countenance, and 
sometimes, too^ against toleratii^ it, on the 



• Justin Martyr, Apol. 1, 2. Athenagor. Legat. Ter- 
tullian, Apol. Warburton, Div. Leg. v. 2. B. 2. p. 52, & 
Pref. to V. 3. 
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same principles (m which they had always 
shewn that men ought to forsake it* 



SECT. IV. 



OF THE STATE OF THE COKTROVERST, IN CON- 
SEQUENCE OF DEFENCES OF PAGANISM AND 
QBJXCTI0N6 TO CHBISTIANITT^ 

549. There was a third period in the cout 
troversy between Christians and Pagans^ in 
which it took a turn. different from both the for^ 
mar, though naturally arising from them ; and 
the state of the question became more complex. 

540. As the state of tiie question in the fins- 
mer periods had led Christians to enlarge mudb 
cm the absurdities of Paganism, this set 4he 
learned Heathens both to write professed de- 
fences of it, and to retaliate, by raising ol:jec- 
tions against tiie nature and evidences of Chris- 
tianity, — which was an easy and natural step, 

■ ' ■■ ■ ■ » 

i 

* Julius Firmicus Maternus. Ambros. 1. 5. ep. 31. 
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after the calumnies which had been raised from 
the first, and had instigated the powerful to 
persecution. 

541. The methods which they took to de- 
fend Paganism were different, answering to the 
several ways in which it was attacked : To de- 
fend the popular religion and cloak its absurdi- 
ties» they allegorized its fables, and wrote en- 
comiums on the mysteries, or secret worship ; 
— ^to defend the religious tenets of the philoso* 
phers, they spiritualized them. 

5A2. The objections which they raised against 
Christianity were chiefly such as arose from the 
genius of the Pagan religion, the prejudices 
which it inspired, and the principles and dog<- 
mas of the received philosophy : But they like- 
wise urged inconsistencies in tiie Scriptures; 
and readily adopted all sorts of objections that 
they could find. 

548. With a view both to support thei# own 
religion, and to overthrow Christianity, they 
wrote lives of their great men, in oppoiitiim 
to the life and miracles of Christ ; and they 
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collected and extolled their oracles, in opposi- 
tion to the Scripture prophecies .♦ 

544. Christians, who had all along set them- 
selves to obviate every objection as it was 
thrown out, in consequence of this conduct of 
the Pagans, were led gradually to more exten- 
sive defences of Christianity, in which they ex- 
posed, not only Paganism itself^ but also the 
several principles on which it had been vindi- 
cated, — ^gave particular answers to the several 
objections raised against Christianity and its 
evidences,— and, in doing so, urged and illus- 
trated its direct evidences. 

545. ■ Some professedly confuted the worb of 
some one adversary, and confined themselves to 
his objections, and to the arguments for Chris- 
tianity, to which the answering of them gave 
occasion.f 



* Warburton, Div. Leg. v. 1. p. 304. Jamblich. Mys- 
ter. Mgypt. Apulei Metamorph. Porphyr. 6c Jamblich. 
Vit. Pythagorse. Philostrat. Vit ApoUon. 

t Theophil. ad Autolic. Origin, oont. Celsum. £u- 
seb. in Hierocl. Cyril, adv. Julian. 
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546. Others wroti^ general defences of Chris* 
tianity against all the objections raised against 
it, and proposed to display all its evidences.* 



SECT. V, 



I ' 



- : ^ « 



OF XHB STATE OF TSE COHTBOyERST Wia*£[ 
FAOAN8 mjUATBE TIMES. .. i. .:7c. 



)t t ' V > . 



5rl7. In.cour«Q,of time.theCbiristiaDrriigion 
Jb^CfOiie greatly cqrrupted.; and, it still .continues 
80>---espedally in theebumh.of Rome* 
:i> i{4& This eocraption brought it to. a. much 
nearer resemblance to Paganism^ and may seem 
to have, by this <drcumstance, ftcilitated, the 
conversion of Pagans. 

549. But it has, on the other hand, made it 
more difficult for Christians to convince Pagans 
of the absurdities of their religion, or of the 
necessity of forsaking it: It has, also, enabled 



* Arnob. Lactant. Inst. Euseb. Preep. & Demonstr. 
Evang, Augustin. de Civ. Dei. Theodoret. 
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Heathens to retort the charge against Christi- 
anity; while it has obliged Christians to sup- 
port mMy things idilch belong not truly to 
tibeii^ religion, and which are incapable of a rtt^ 
tibnal defence. The corruption of Christianity 
has thus, on the whole, jgreatly obstructed the 
^ecoffimendingof it to Pagans. * r. 

550. In the dark ageSi several nadons of Pki^ 
gans were converted to the Christianily then 
professed ; it was not, however, by Urgunieht, 
bat by tfae-powev of a ccmqueior, and by pre*' 
tended mirai&les. 

' 551; In att the attempts * which bave been 
ndikcfe, in' more modem times, to propagate 
Chiistianity among liatioils of Pagans, it bas 
always appeared that the geniuib of Pagmnism 
continues still the same ;^— that they iieadily 
give a bearing te wbat- is^ urged in * supp^t of 
Cbristianity, and allow it to be A trtie relig^ ; 
— ^tbat the difficulty lies in persuading fheni to 
renounce their old religion, as false or incon- 
sistent with it ; — that the point to be principal- 
ly laboured, is, to confute the received Pagan- 
ism ; — ^and that, if they are convinced on this 
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pointy the powerful will persecute, and the spe« 
culative raise objections against Christianity. 
. 552. When Christianity has been proposed 
to savage nations, their rudeness has always 
rendered them incapable of apprehending it ; 
and their unsettled and uncivilized way of life» 
incapable of retaining it: They must be, in 
some degree^ civilized, before they can be made 
Christians. 

55S. The corruptions of Christianity, the di- 
versity of opinion among Cbriatians, and their 
vices, lay the recommendation .of this religiou 
to Pagan nations under so many disadvantages^ 
that tliare must probably be a very ;great aUer* 
ation in the state of the Christian worlds before 
any considerable progress can be made in con- 
verting sueh nations.* 



* Grot, de Ver. Rel. Christ 1. 4. Warburton^ Siv. Log, 
V. 1. p. 2. 
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SECT. VI. 



OF THE STATE OF THE CONTROVERSY WITft 

THE MAHOMETANS. 

554. In the beginning of the seventh centu-^ 
ry, Mahomet published a new religion, which 
the ignorance, the corruptions, and the conten- 
tions of Christians, led him to form, — and the 
weakness, the oppression, and the distractions 
of the empire, gave him and his followers an 
opportunity of spreading ; and which still oon-< 
tinues to be the religion of several nations. 

555. He pretended that he received it by 
revelation ; but it is really a compound of Ju^ 
daism^ Christianity, and the Heathenism of 
Arabia. 

556. Mahomet allows both Moses and Jesus 
Christ to have been true prophets, and their re- 
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Hgions to be of divine original, and admits many 
of the facts relating to them ; but he pretends 
that his religion is a later and more perfect re- 
velation, and that the Books of Scripture extant 
are not the genuine Books of Moses and Jesus, 
but are greatly corrupted by Jews and ' Chris- 
tians. 

557. The first question, therefore, with Ma- 
hometans, is, concerning the genuineness of the 
present Books oi Scripture ; and their gross ig- 
norance of critical learning renders it extremely 
difficult to convince them on this head* 

558. The convincing them of the genuine* 
ness of our Scriptures, would rerider it easy 
to prove that the Alcoran cannot be a true 
revelation, because it ' contains contradictions 
to the Scriptures, both in facts and doctrines, 
•^— and because these plainly represent Chrfoti- 
anity as the last revelation that shall be jgiven. 

559^. A comparison with Christianity, : even 
as it is represented in the Books which they 
r^on corrupted,— will dearly skew, that, in 
respecft of its nature^ its evidences, and the cha- 
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racter of its author, it is incomparably prefer- 
able to Mahometanism.* 

560. But, without any comparison with 
Christianity, it is easy to shew, that the Al- 
coran qpnnpt be, a true revelation, because it 
abounds in fal^hood^ absurdities, and self- 
contradictions. 

SI6X It, moreover, offers no evidenpe at all 
of its truth: Mahomet disclaimed working 
miracles ; the prophecies of Scripture which he 
^plies to himself, he either misrepresents, or 
palpably corrupts; the success of his religion 
can be accounted for, without supposing its 
truth, from its being accommodated to the 
reigning prejudices, superstitions, and vices q£ 
those to whom it was proposed, and from its 
accompanying the victorious arms of the Sara- 
cens and Turks. 

56s* The gross ignorance of the Mahome- 
tans, which renders them insensible to the force 
of evidence, — ^the nature of their religion, art- 



* Sherlock, v. 1. disc 9. 

N 
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fully fitted for c^edting the most bigoted at^ 
tachment to it, — and their averseness to in- 
quire or dispute about its truth, are great ob- 
structions to their conversion. 

568. The ignorance of those Christians who 
have access to them, — their misrepresentations 
of the Mahometan religion, — the false doc- 
trines received in the Christian church, especi- 
sdly in Pottery, »With which the Mahometans 
are best aequaifited, — and the vices of Chriis- 
tians in certain particulars, in which their own 
^Adu<$t is remarkably strict, increase the diffi- 
culty of boh verting them to Christianity; dtid 
shfew why the few attempts that have been 
imade 'for this purpose, have 'been attended 
^ith So tittle success:* 



* Sale's Koran. Grot, de Ver. Rel. Christ. 1. 6. Re- 
1«M- <le Reh Moham^ Pfidaftux & Boulainvilliers^ Life 
of Mahom. Lud* Marac. Prodrom. & Refut. MoiUjesi. 
quieu. 
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SECT, VII. 

OF THE STATE iOF THE CONffROVRRSY WITH 

DEISTS. 

£64. In Christian countries there have arisen 
unbetievers in Chrif^ianity, and in all revelation, 
who are known by the name of Deists ; ,and 
with them, chiefly, the controversy concernipg 
the truth of Christianity has b^en carried <^ in 
inod^»i times. 

565. They differ from all other in^fl^ m 
tiiis,«*-4that' they maintain not, in opposition to 
Christianity, any determinate .system pf re- 
ligion anywhere Deceived ; but set .pure Na- 
43iral Jfteligion in iop|>osition to all revelation 
whatever. 

566. This is the i source of all the variations 
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which they have made in the state of the con- 
troversy ; and, by this, they render their oppo- 
sition in appearance more rational, and intro- 
duce new questions and objections against re- 
velation in general. 

567. They can argue on more general prin- 
ciples than other unbelievers ; and they are 
freed from several difficulties, and not exposec^ 
to several objections, to which others lie open. 

568. They free themselves from the necessi- 
ty of defending, either Paganism, or any reve- 
lation inferior to Christianity in excellence or 
in evidence, or any thing hut what can be 
proved by reason, and what Christians admit as 
well as they. 

569* But, on the other hand, they have this 
disadvantage, that the pure Natural Religion 
which they oppose to Christianity, is very in- 
determinate, and, therefore, improper to be set 
up as a religion for the world. 

570. Of this circumstance— that there is no 
precise standard of Natural Religion,~they 
avail themselves, by varying their accounts of 
that religion so as to suit their present purpose. 
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and by urging objections against revelation, 
which strike equally against some of the prin- 
ciples of Natural Religion : They thus increase 
the difficulty of confuting them ; but this is an 
unfair advantage, which really hurts their cause. 

571. They themselves differ essentially in 
their descriptions of Natural Religion, with 
respect even to the most important and inter- 
esting points : For, though some hold it in its 
just e^ent, yet others destroy its efficacy, by 
denying future rewards and punishments to be 
proper motives to virture, — ^by doubting of a 
future state, — ^by denying it, — by taking away 
the Moral Attributes and the Moral Govern- 
ment of God, — ^by not allowing a Providence, 
— ^by refusing the obligation of religious wor- 
ship, — ^by declaring Natural Religion incapable 
of proof from reason, — by representing the 
Universe as the only God, — or by destroying 
all foundation for Morality. 

572. The Natural Religion of Deists is, 
therefore, absolutely unfit for the service of 
mankind : If they who profess to have investi- 
gated it carefully, differ about so essential 
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pdiAU, the bulk of mankind would be lost in 
uncertainty, and destitute of all fixed religious 
principles; and^ taking a religion frotn their 
passions, would sink into superstition. 

573. This case is very dififerent from that of 
the variety of opinions among Christians: 
I'here is a fixed standard of Christianity, to 
which all may appeal ; the variety of their opi- 
nions is not so much about the truth of general 
and important prindiples, as abdut the manner 
of explaining them ; and it extends hot to the 
great practical principles of Natural Religion, 
concerning which Deists are so inuch divided. 

574. The state of the question tnust be di& 
ferent with all the several classes of Deists^ 
according to their discordant notions of Natdral 
Ileligioh. 

575. By Natural Religion, some of them 
really mean no religion at all ; aiid these are de- 
duced to defend atheism and irreligion, and dre 
exposed to all the arguments, both for the truth 
of reli^on, and its necessity to the being of 
society. 

576. Others of them strip Natural Religion 
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of every prmciide which reiKier« it of i#pprt- 
aace to mankind : These expose themdelyes to 
all the argumenta by which tbeae principles are 
supported ; and they propose a reli^on» whieb 
Gould not attach men to it, which would lead 
to unmeaning superstition, and which would 
introduce the grossest cruelty into civil govern- 
ment, — as is exemplified in the religion of 
Sintos, establiahed m Japao. 

577. With those who admit Natural Religion 
in its just extent, the q^uestion ms^ seem simp- 
ly to be^ Whether there is, in fact, sufBciei^ 
evidence for iievelation? But even these are 
involved in another question,-^ Whether such 
pujie and perfect Natural Religian ev^r had a 
being ?^that is-^^ver was discovered \iy the 
P!iere force of reason ? 

578.. If it never was, they set themselves to 
destroy all that ever was received in the ^orld, 
under the name of religion; If it was, it 
eertainly degenerated everywhere into I'agan 
polytheism and idolatry ; and, if men were 

again reduced to it, they must q^l9lfly f^U ifMi^ 
into the same corruptions. 
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579. Deists, therefore, do not, in fact; derive 
great adrantage for rendering their 'o]ipo8ition 
to Christianity rational, feom oppqBmg^ to it 
only Natural Religion. 



SECT. VIII. I . 

OF THE NEOUbnrif'aF fi£17£LAi!riOK«. 

« 

580. By niauitaimng only Natural RdUgion 
in opposition to Christianity, Deists have it in 
their power to raise several general ^ qucatioBs, 
by the determination of which they hopeito. set 
aside all revelation at mice, wiHiout needing to 
examine the particular evidences of any. 

581. They urge — what no other adverswy 
could — ^that all revelation is quite unnecessary^ 
and thence conclude that no revelatiim was 
ever in fact given, and that all religions which 
claim to have been revealed, must be false, 
whatever evidence they pretend to have *, and 
thus they introduce a new question, ooocern- 
ing'the necessity of revelaticm. 
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5aSL Their great apgument on this head is» 
tfa&t die Religion and Law of Nature are ab- 
solutely peofect and sufficient, and that, tiieie* 
fore, revelation is unnecessary, mid never was 
^ven; and Christians answer, that the Reli* 
gion of Nature is not in any such sense perfect, 
as to render a revelation unnecessary,*— much 
less to prove that no revelation was ever given. 

585. When Deists dedare the Religion and 
Law of Nature to be absolutely perfect, be- 
eause^they ootitain all* that is founded in the 
ntitureand reason of thing5,«^or all that. God 
sees^ toibe true and iight,-^t is nothing to their 
purpose, except they oould prove that ali this 
religion and law is perfectly diseovemblb by 
human reason ; and, because it plainly is not, 
therefore the natural religion disooveritbte by 
reason is necessarily imperfeet. 

5Mr. Their argument against the necessity of 
revelation, in so &r as it is founded upon their 
notion of the perfecticm of Natural Religion, is 
therefore evidently imxmdusive. 

586. When they attempt to prove that it 
must be perfectly discoverable, because, i^her- 
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wise, it would not answer the end of a hm^— 
because, otherwise, reason oould not answer the 
purpose for which it was given,«*4ieoatt8e the 
goodness of God would not permit him to give 
a law which is not praifeetly disoov^able,~'be^ 
cause every kw given^ by a perfect God must 
be perfiect,*-«-and from Mch like general tof»cs ; 
—they assume principles without evid^iee; 
dieir arguments contradict what we know to 
be matter of fact,«-*«are, in different ways, faL- 
lacious,«-^nd may generally be turned agiuost 
themselves. 

586. Whether Natural Religion be perfectly 
discoverable by human reason, or not,--is a 
question that can be decided only by expeii^ 
enee of what mankind have actually discover- 
ed of it ; and, as all experianoe and histojcy 
prove, that it never was discovered and receiv** 
ed, by the force of mere reason, in any pla^e or 
age, it is certain that this would have always 
been the case,-~that mere rrason never would 
have discovered it perfectly, or freed the world 
from idolatry and superstition. 

587. It is asserted, that all the parts of N^* 



tnttH Aeligion are to be fomid in the writings 
of the philosophers, and, oonsequently, were in 
faet discovered by mere reason : But it is not 
eeftain that they did not derive some of their 
principles from the Hel^ws, who enjoyed re- 
vektion ; their principles, however discovered, 
were confined to themselves, and did no service 
to the people ; no one of them taught Natural 
Religion complete ; all of them were doubtful 
on many important points ; all of them mixed 
gross errors with the truths which they taught ; 
and a complete system of Natural ReligicMi is 
not to be found even among tha[n all together. 
588. With much less plausibility it is pre^ 
tended, that the whole of Natural Religion 
was implied in the ordinary Paganism, though 
obscured by a multitude of superadditions : 
For, the explications of Paganism, which made 
it seem to imply all this, were known but to a 
few ; and, though they had been just, and 
generally known, the multitude of corruptions 
mixed with them would have rendered them 
useless. They were, in fact, mere fanciful re* 
finements, of which Paganism was not really 
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capable: Instead (^ icnpl3ring pure Natural 
Religion, it necessarily led men off from it ; 
and, by having recourse to this plea. Deists 
aire reduced to defend Pagamsm,~4hottgh as a 
mean to a farther end,~ not'for its own ^ake; — 
yet in the same ^ay that jancaenl Heathens 
defended it. 

589. That there are - novr perfeot ^sterns of 
Natural Religion proved by reasoning, k wholly 
owing to Christianity ; for they Me found cnnly 

.since its a^ypeiarance, and only where it is 
known : They prove not that reason could 
have discovet^ them without this assistance ; 
but; on the contrary, t4ie present perfection of 
Natural Religion is a strong testimony of the 
usefulness of Christianity. 

590. As experience thus shews that Natural 
Religion never has been perfectly discovered 
by mere reason, and leads us to conclude that 
it never could have been ; so, the necessary im- 
perfection of human reason proves, that Natu- 
ral Religion, as discovered by it, must always 
have been imperfect. 

591. On this account, revelation was highly 
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necessary, even for leading men to a perfect 
discovery of Natural Religion itself. 

598. If it be aaid» that the imperfect know- 
ledge of Natural Religion, of which men were 
capaUe,^ \ra8 raffimmt for tbem, because they 
4xaild be under obligation to no more ; yet it 
might be of great advantage to them to have a 
more perfect knowledge of it, and, consequent- 
ly, to have a revelation, by which they might 
attaia this knowledge* 

503* Siqpposing Natural Rdigion ever, so 
pevfectly dbcoveimble by reason, yet a revela- 
tion from God would be useful, except we coul^ 
aflSrm, that mason can discover God's Will 
better thtfn he himself can reveal it ; and, /is 
this would be absurd, the very question is im- 
proper—Whether Natural Religion be prefer- 
able to Revelation ?* 

594. Though Natural Religion were per- 
fectty discoverable, yet it could be discovered 
but gradaally,'*-not at once; and Revelatiop 

* Sherlock^ v. I. disc. L p. 2. 
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wouM be of great adyantage for makii^ it 
more expeditiously known. 

595. Though Natural Reli^on wece per- 
fectly discoverable, yet iX oould not be disco- 
verable by all; and revelation was very ne- 
cessary for making it known to the bulk of 
mankind, and would be the best, and the only 
effectual way of teaching it to them. 

596. Natural Religion, though it had been 
perfectly discoverable by all, is not sufficient 
for mankind, become degenerate, and needing 
recovery ; for the method and means of their 
recovery can be known only by revelation,-*— 
which, therefore, becomes necessary for that 
purpose, and for dispelling the doubts, and con- 
firming the faint hopes of nature. 

'597. It is argued, that, if revelation was ne- 
cessary, it must have been given in Uie ban- 
ning of the world, and not after many ages had 
been left without it : But, in fact, it is not true 
that ever the world was without revelaticBi; 
and it may be shewn, that the several revela* 

tions were suited to the state of the world at 

* 

the times when they were given ; and, in par- 
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ticnlar, that the time when Christianity was 
given, was in many respects the fittest for it : 
And, though these things were not so, yet re- 
velation might be highly usefal, as many things 
•but lately known confessedly are. 

598. It is argued, that, if a revelation was 
necessary, it would have been given, not to a 
part of mankind only, but to all alike : But, in 
every respect, some men have many advan- 
tages which others want ; and many things are 
highly useful to those who have them, which 
are far from being common to all. 

699. There is still less force in the argument, 
that revelation is not necessary, else it would 
-have been given, not gradually, but perfectly 
-at once; for every thing is progressive, and' we 
can perceive many good reasons why revela- 
tion should be so. 

600. Prom men's need of revelation, we 
could not have inferred with certainty that re- 
velation would be given ; nor can we thence 
conclude that it has been given, — because it 
must be a voluntary appointment of God. 

601. But, since men have need of a revela- 
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tion, and since it would be so useful to them, 
we must be obliged to examine the evidences 
offered for particular revelations, and to admit 
them, if these evidences be sufficient : And its 
great expediency to mankind is even some real 
presumption, that a revelation has been actual- 
ly given.* 



SECT. IX. 



OF THE POSSIBILITY OF REVELATION. 

608. In consequence pf their maintaining 
only Natural Religion, as discoverable by rea- 
son. Deists think themselves at liberty to dis- 
pute even the possibility of revelation, and 
have actually disputed it. 

603. They have not been so absurd as to as- 



* Williams's Boyle's Lectures^ serm. ]. Leng^s B..L. 
Serm. 11, 12. Gurdon's B. L. Serm. 13, 14. Burnet's 
B. L. p. 467, &c. Berryman's B. L. Serm. 1, 2. Leland, 
Necess. of Revel. 
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s^, tbat it is absolutely impossible in the na- 
ture of the thing, for the Qod who made us to 
reveal his Will to us ; but they assert, that it 
i^ iacrtdible that he has done so ; and that^ 
thei^efore, it is unnecessary to examine the pre< 
tensions and evidences of any particular work 
daiming to be a Revelation. 

604* It is argued, that, because the Law of 
Nature is immutable, no revelation could alter 
it» add to it; or take from it; and that, there- 
fwe, it is incredible that any revelation should 
be given : But the Law of Nature is immu- 
table, only on supposition that all men can 
di^Qover it perfectly at once, and that the situ- 
ation of mankind remains unchanged ; and, if 
it were immutable, it would follow only that it 
could not be changed by revelation, but not 
that another law could not be given. 

605: A revelation superadding something to 
the discoveries of reason, but consistent with 
them, does not contradict Natural Religion, 
any more than the enactment of a new civil 
law subverts all former ones. 

606. It is argued, that, because Natural Re- 

o 
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ligtoD is perfect, there \» no powibilHiy of a re- 
Telatkm to make any addition to it e On the 
oontrary^ because Natural Religion^ aa ^soo- 
verable by our reason, is necessarily imperfeet^' 
we affirm that there may be a revelation tO' 
supply its deficienoies. 

607. But, though reason were a perfect rak^ 
as long as Grod gives us no other, it will* tiot 
follow that he cannot ^ve us another by d^ 
velation, if he pleases ; and, after he has gfcven 
it, reason will he no longer our perfect, or our 
only rula 

608. A revelation is so iar from being im* 
possible (HI this aoeount,r^That our being 90* 
verned by it, which implies our taking every 
thi^ contained in it on trusty would be inocm- 
sistent with reason, which requires us to admit 
nothing but what we see to be neasonable ^^ 
that, on the contmry, if reason has once cMi- 
vinoed us that a thing is really revealed by 
God, we cannot act reasonably without imm^ 
diately taking it upon trust, or believing it 
without farther evidence. 

609. A revelation is not incredible on ac- 



ctwQtt of ifei b|3h»g ttiramilous^ Arid out of tlie 
ordiiMry cmtne of natuire ; for a reTelation in 
tHe be^iiniitg of the world wonid not have 
I^«$n ^i«cutoa% beeaoae the ooitfse of nature 
wasiOOOtL ^ifD ^(3tabli»tod. Skicb Chnstinity 
sappo^^ thAt tli^re was ; aiii it represehts all 
s^^hMqfiiQlitiieretfttloni'ai^ tfafi bf 

\\v Oiir'e3(peidetl0e of the on^ary coutM'of 
iMfaUTO ciowiot «heir thtt fehera may not be a 
nWfWlleilfi iaf^fpoMtidn l^^ bMsniM 

it jsmot ^oqmenee Mbf cases iritnil^ to this ; nor 
is there any ppesumption against revelation, on 
acoinqti^dtiibfihg miiiciilous, whick may not 
be tptfliilty^ d»tiK>y>(M ^ pMfi^ ^videhee/^ 

610^. It if argiKd, that a revelation- cannot* 
be^giyeD;]^y 6ed, because it is impossibjie^'ttia* 
either tiieperson to whom it is giviBn, dr oth'ei^, 
can b»re siiufBcient evidence of its reafity. 

tf}I« if it be meant, that God cannot give a 
reflation, because he cannot, consistently with 
the institution of our nature, teach a man any ' 



* Butler's Anal. p. 2, ch. 2. 
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thing, except by proving it by first prindples ; 
yet it must be allowed^ that, by assisting our 
reasoning powers, he could enable us to per- 
ceive many things, which we could not other- 
wise have known : But Hewho gavi^ us'reason 
can, doubtless, with equal ease, make us certain 
of a truth by ether m6{ins'<tiil»i the ^ertisi^ of 
feascm; andy tiioo^ endiusiaim may laid a 
person to sn^ose thbt he has received a reve- 
htuoH whan- lie diasriwit itmb (6lo,lt^desi)ot^l- 
low, that God may not maitea p0fisdn abscdute- 
ly oerfiain tfaatiieis notdettived'.: ' 

..€12. We^may, likewise, have Buch evidence 
of the trbA>Gif a revefatioti givai to dfters, as 
shall pmduoe assurance- of it, ias gr^M^ at le^t, 
«8.4ibe;:9eneiBiiity*ten have «0f the sev^al tt^l^s 
of Nattxnd Relififion;* 



-r—rr 



• Williams's B. L. Serm. 1, 3, 7. Leng's B. L. Serm. 11. 
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■,: .J i:' . SECT. X. 

a ..'OP TEE MUtVITDDK OF EBVELATIOKS. 

•6lfl«?i£)ettri)6 aittenipttDiset^'nide Christiantty, 
itithouliPfa pi«tk«dar exKnuiatiantof ilB «ri- 
denoes,! fdfiifiofoiint of the imdtikude of fidse 
.|>reteiioe$;whieb htkre been, made iso veveklMn 
in iE^i i^9a md nataons. . 

614. They sometimes pretend^ tiiat thia ran- 
d^9 all ravelalion at onee incredible : But it 
will Dpt f^^ow, thai; beeaase tbene have- been 
matay pi^elendad reTelations, there can be no 
auoh tblDg aa^ a true ona Men's ha vii^: abmy s 
shewn a strong propensity to give credit to te^ 
velation, certainly cannot prove that it is incre- 
dible^ but quite the contrary. 

615' The many pretences to revelation could 
proceed only from men's sense of their need of 
it^ or from some true revelation having been 
actually gliven, and^ therefore^ a£Pord a presump- 
tion that thf re has been such ; for, otherwise. 
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thing, except y^ so ready, either to 

yet it must ^/ y^^ation, or to ^ve credit 

reasoning x'v^/^/^ *^ ^^''y niultitu4e^ of 

ceive n> j^^^itition obliges tt9 to .e:^ao^i|ie 

wisei y'^ 0^ ievdf*tion, tba(: bati givi^a 

can ^^^tberest - • . 

o/ ^ ^S)&sl^ allege, tbat the nuil|i1^e;of 

fi^^totes^aimiEk ^t least re^dfvs it-lni- 

/r^ distinguish the true from the. f^^dise ; 

f^etefote, makes it prudedti without int 

^^^ about any of themj to res&sat^stiied witii 

y^ Religion. 

glj. If. reason, however, be as string as th|sy . 

i^present it to be, it must be e^^l to the tas^ 

ijfdistii^^ishing a true Pevelajtioiifftom ^.fals^ 

^ which wUl be fully as eai^ as to determine 

among their diffi^rent opinions^, about Natural 

Religicm. 

618. The possibility of mistake^ instead of 
dxousix^ men from examiqing the evidences 
ctf revelation, only oUiges them to the greater, 
care in doiog it ^ 

619« In fact, the number of revelations to be 
examined is not great enough to perfdete the 
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Arj\ fat most (nretelices ate obviously to 

680. No revelation has tt ddm^ but such as 
pretcffids to be a ^Ukf of rdigion^ kM to 6ome 
fit>tli fh« Ond iTnie Ood ; and tione tnake this 
preteifice, exdept the Mosalcd, the Christiati, 
and the Mahoflikati. 

621. That eantioit be the ti'Ud revelation, 
ivhich is inconsisteflt With Natuitd Religion,-^ 
wttj/t that^ whicb is pfc^ulgated without prot)er 
«t%fai6ds eft tnvih^ auth^ty : Ofi both ae- 
ebtitits, MidiOffietaiiism is {Mroseribed. Only 
Judaism and Chiistlanity remain ; and, in the 
^uMfiori tdth Ddstd^ there is no interference 
between the daims of fhese."^ 



622. NdAe of the gmeM topim, then, ithidi 
the plan of Deists enables them to introduce, 
can set aside Christianity previously to an exa- 
mination of its evidences. 



* WarbuTton'« Dir. Leg. Gurdon's B, L. Serm. 15. 
Sherlock. 
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6S3. But, in opposing these evidences, theii: 
maintaining only pure Natural Religion puts it 
in their ppwer to pursue their . objections on 
more general principles than other infidels, 

624, The truth of Christianity must, after 
all, be determined by a particular inquiry into 
the strength of the evidences by which this re- 
ligion is supported, and into the force of the 
objections raised agaihst them. 
. 625. The view that has been taken of the 
controversy concerning the truth of Christiani- 
ty, shews the principles, on which the diSferent 
manners of attacking it have proceeded. 

62^6. The proper methods 6f defending it 
against its several adversaries must be accord- 
ingly different ; and, both in proposing its po- 
sitive evidences, and in supporting them against 
objections, the several principles and systems 
of the opponents must be kept in view. 
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CHAP. IL 



OF THE INTERNAL EVIDENCES OF 
CHEISTIANITY. 

> 

627. In wder to estaUish the authority of 
the Christian Religion, it is necessary to 
evince — ^both the Truth of this religion, con- 
sidered in itself, — and the Authentidty of the 
Books in which it is contained. 

628. The Evidences of Christianity, consi- 
dered in itself, are — either Direct, — or Colla- 
teral. 

629* The Direct Evidences of Christianity 
are — either Internal, arising from its own Na- 
ture and Excellence, — or External, from Mi- 
racles and Prophecy, 

630. Christianity, though completed only by 
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the Gospel revelation, has a reference to a series 
of pfeoeding revelations from the beginning of 
ti^ world ; the propriety of all which must be 
evinced, in ord^ to a full display of its Bxcel- 
lence, 

681. The propriety of tiiese previous revela« 
tions depends, in a great measure, on theii^ suV 
servience to the Christian ; and wilt, therefore, 
be best judged of, crflertfae eonsidenitioft of the 
Christian Religion itself^ the ExceHence of 
which is absolute^ 



. ^ 



SECT. I. 



OF THE BXC£LL£KC£ OF 'Tfifi fiESION OP 

6S3. In order to judge of the excellence of 
any system, its End and Design must, first of 
all, be taken into the account 

dsd. l^he IbtcdiAice is alwsry^s in propeniliMi 
to the importance of the end, atid the fitnesi^ of 
the syflltem for promoting it. 
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The proftMed end «f > the GhifblMii H^. 
^ the ceAiforfe and ^MtifiettiDn of imtI- 
kkid4nthi^<|)i)eaeQt lifis^ and their pwfipMmn 
aj|d)i?$pnn(l ^l^fdMM iti' the nb^ 

635. This is the proper end of Religion, umA 
tlje j|HH>t4mp9rtent MdMhaft cm* be proposed ; 
it^rf^gwdi^miinliiiid 411 tfan faighait eiqMcily, 
as jyiiairal i^nd Imsnortd Beings :. In raqieet> of 
itf audi tbttefcore, Christienlly hat the highest 
possible exeeUenoe. « 

636. If it be fit for answerii^ dns end, tliait 
fitness is sufficient for completing its excel- 
lence ; though there may be many other ends 
of real importance, whidi it* has no tendency to 
promote. 

637. AH objections, therefore, against* Chris- 
tianity, for its not instrtietoig us on points 
which might gratify curioaity, or even promote 
our pt*esent interest,'^Qr not faavitig removed 
speculative doubts and diiBcuIties,-^^4infd the 
like supposed defect8,-*-*are of no foree agaiitst 
its excellence : They only proVe, that it is rtbt 
wfagt it neeer pretended to be. 

638. The only means by which the improve^ 
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ment and ccxnfort of a reasonable Being can be 
promoted by a sjrstem of religion, are*«-Pre- 
cepts^ifbrdii^ecting bis oonduet^-^-^and Doctrines, 
for influencing bis conduet^ and^ehcMJlig bis 
latnd ) and Christianky ia.exttilent^ oi fte ^i^- 
cepts and Doctrines have tbef^eRtest^ fitness 
.fw/anewvering tdiese piarrpdtoi. ' 
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^ OF^TfljE: ^^CELI^EKOE OF THE CH.IUSTIAK 

PBSqEPTS. . 

. -^6^ The Proc^pts of thf Christian Reitgion 
^e;^ tjpo kiadft-T-MoiaV— aod Positive. 

I^« Tbe JM(prai P^ceccypts enjcna'^U th&idu- 
ties of Piety, Humanity, and Self-gDvarmneBt, 
which the light of Nature oaoi discover' to be 
ip^i^beift on ua; and. these immediately ap- 
pfsp^e thfeBpuselvies to th^ caii9denqe& of men, 
wherever their neural sentimients are not per- 
vert^,-^in so muc^, that tbeir excellence has 
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beeo ^ther exidieidy or tacitly acknowledged 
by all the, ^^evsaries of Christianity. 

64rlv: The Chmtian Preoepte are so eomplete. 
tiiatrilli^jF} extend to all thatconsdencexequires ; 
imd m ^v^i t9u(t.^ey enjoin nothing which it 

642. They do veek ragqlsfee only the outward 
behaviour, but also the inward afifections ; they 
point out the several particular exertions of 
them, and lay down rules easily applicable to 
differ^it situations. 

648. They assign to every virtue its own 
p)»ce^ and allow it its proper degree of worth. 

644. They enjoin, not only real virtue, but 
the highest improvements of our Moral Nature. 

645. The Precepts of Christianity, universal- 
ly complied • with, would greatly protnMe lAie 
ipres^nt peace and happiness, both of in^HrVidu- 
als, and of society. 

646. If the Future Happiness of Man be the 
iiesult or the reward of virtuouis improvement, 

•the Precepts <rf the Gospel diifect us to the only 
meeans by which 4t may be attained. 
6*7* The Moral Precepts of Chiistiatiity a(re 
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mt^ jmt^ pure, and oonoplete, tlian those of 
£uiy other sy^Hem ; and, therefore^ Ch^lMianify 

« 

is, in Mspeot 4^ them, mone e^oellent';* ' 

diS. It 18 no objection agttirist the p^H^ibti 
of the Moral Precepts of Christiiirilty; thS^ 
there is no Pk-ectept ^p^esslj^^j^nhig^ tKe 
vii*ae.of Priv&te V^dttMdp^i !br 'Mth fifiend- ^- 
ship is not the prop^ suhject'of^ pr&i^ ; arid; • 
so ftr as it is virtiMMfe, it is included' in »e 
love of gd0^ tmn, wbteb Cht^hHSaltity iHcUleiil^^ ^ 
very stioi%ly.t ■ ' » » " .? ^' ■ •- V 

^^ Nor is ft anil objeetioh, thatCKii^tiaWty '^ 
doeAMmthymyfn^ptmjofh Fatn^i^ Vl^- 
cbiokt the Aeitaribitatice to whi^h tha« pr^e^Ie 
is 961^ liable;' and, at the isame iSme, 'moisft W^ 
feotuaBy r^Mmmetids the principle itself, %y ' 
inenloatirig universal beflevotefice.t - '^ 

AM. Prayer is neitbei* improper noi^* usefess; 



♦Grot.de Ver. Rel. Christ. 1. 2. § 11, &c. Clarke's 
Evid* pr. Id TuETet Diss. 5. { ft UeoBtm'n Atis. to* 
Christ not founded pn furgh Rogsrs^ /Skuas* 3« 

t Shaftesbury, Wit and Hum. p. 2. s. 3- Brown on 
Charact. Ess* 3. s. d. Lena's B« L« 8erm« 10. 

X Shaftesbury. Brown^ ib. 



lm( 19 a dutp su|t»ble to pur p^tural 8«»ktir 
ments, and highly cwdomvp to oar knprovef 
ment : It v^ 0i$r^^e, not ^ fimit, ]t>ut an ex- 
oell^QP^ ifi ChrMti^nUy, th»t it lays ao gr^at 

Hill, The Cbri(M;iA9 {Kreo^ts are not unreat* 
sonaUy severe, in enjoipiwg f(^v«oess ^ in^ 
jurii^, and lgy# <rf PW» «^«n for they 
re(|uir^ qnlj, that r^^otoimt ^hovld not .eK* 
tingui^ the b?nev^pnc9 whwh w« owf^ to att : 
This i9 not ooQtrary to the QpnvtiltutlQn nA oiik 
N»*«TPi bun p«pife9tly«9i|»bl» to H^-nibaoliilaly 
neoessary for pneveating endless and giowing 
DaJAfdne&^-paiising from the very em} fof wUeh 
r^Bf99tm«nt is implftfited in our jBrwn^^^^Bd 
str^otly phligatory hy the Law of Nfttnre^t 

a$9. The preeeptf rct^^ding Qutwanl thinga 
are tiaUe to ik> exoepticm ; for they fffrbli not 



* .Ghiibb's Poftth. Wovks^ v« 1. Leechman'e Serai, 
Benson's End of Prayer. Price's Dissert. 

t Chubb's Posth. Works^ v. 1. Bolingbroke, v. 4. 
Butler, Serm. 8, 9. Turretin. Diss, la § 1-22. Stan- 
hope's B. L. Serm, 14. 
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industry or pnident foreiight, but only immo- 
derate attachment and anxiety. 

658. The Precepts which appefar haniest, 
concerning crucifying the flesh and denying 
ourselves, when rightly understood, enjcmi no 
stricter self-government thim reas(m wA <j0n- 
science perfectly Approve.* 

654: Christianity, in prahibiting Polygamy 
and Divorce, only inculcates tb* Ikw of life- 
ture in its greatest perfection; for tliese pirao* 
tices are not agree&ble td thl^ Law of ^ititiiib^ 
though not in all cases absolutely criminal 
by it. .^ * 

655. Of the Dutie's which Christianity ^uper-* 
adds to those of Natural Religion, some are ii> 
their nature Moral : The duties whioi it en* 
joins to the Son of^Grod and the Holy Spirit, 
arise immediately from the nature of these^ 
Divine Persons, and from their relations to us ; 
and it is only because these are not discover- 
able by reason, that the Duties to them 



• Stanhope, ib. Turretin. Diss. 13. § 23. 
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arc JKDt.JtMuufaait: ujpQQ' m by^tbe La^nr of 

Nature.* . 

■» . 

Mft TbB peculiar Frecqite .of ClinBtiaiii^y 
eigiMb^iliese'Ddties, are excellent faecaus^ 
tiiey teve^^ die gtmigest tendency to pioiw^ 
sofid 6#ewe the ^radioe of all Moral Virtue.f 

69ff. That sudb Duties n^y sot be e^njoiii^ 
hf imkhition, ccffimot be anferrecbftom the 9»r- 
fiNsliofi oF tbe Law of KtU»re» ienitetilig<U; iof- 
ctfpal>le of any additton : fidr» ia the sense ia 
whkk it is incapiaUe of addition^ as ext^diji^ 
16 sfi'I>Bfei6a ^fated^ in^ tbe*iuiiure.af Aitlg& 
these Duties^ being of Mom4 ObI%ati6n^ are a 
plurt of it»^^-*<4}0t an addition to it; andbdeause 
there may be Duties; of. Moral OUigsticoi Mt 
diMXMreralde by our reatan, it may be .expected 
thai a retelationy if given, should disooir« and 
mjoin some sudi Dutie&| 

69& That such Duties cannot be enjoined 



* Butler's Anal. p. 2. ch, 1. t L^ecbtxian's Ass. 

Sem. 

i Tindal's Christianity as old as the Creation. Foster's 
Answer^ ch. 4. 

P 
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by revelation, wiU not foUow fipom the imma^ 
tability of God» requiring that bis Laisvs ^boidd 
be always the same : For it- is eoiw^teiit mth 
his immutabiUty, that the Stat^s^ blspw^t^^ 
may vary, and thai: X9Nitie$ noeeaa^^lyv^^iu^ 
with their State&»*4 . ; . i -\,:;. 

06B< It is no ol^fltioft/ajgaitHt Cibri^tijmiiity* 

tha)^ it. ve^i4eea .ftitfi in. the Divine ^Fprsq^ 
whocit it reireals ; fipr.the faith wbiol^JUreqiWrf^ 
is\drtuoii0> and. the p]y^>er subject? vf a rPre- 

, .660. The ttfust afed depfndeilQ^/on .Qinill^ 
^wlikH'G3iiastianit^.eii|<Hn^ is»ot a^ubsAitHtisii 
forMornlity; ^rdtindodes aeeeptawie^or^f 
owdiUipBs.pf mwdy propoa^din the G^ifipel, 
^bkJb^dBiply the praQt]£»e of virtue ;.Ai^} \ff 
eneouffigtng man to r^entswce^ it stii9^H?}K 

tbOrobUgatioo of MoraUty4 u.r,Mt 

661. The Duties to the. Son a»d Hqly,^Jt^ 



* Tindal^ ib. Coneybeare. Foster. 
t Christiaiiity not founded on Argument^ p« 8. Ben* 
son's Answer^ Introd. 
t Sherlock, v. 1. Disc. 14. 
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wiuch Chrisdanitf requires^ are so ftr firnn in* 
terfering with, or weakening the obligation of, 
i&ose wMcfawe owe to God the Fatiier, that 
iStvsf gfetLiSy ptomote the practice of them.* 

'€62.: Gfatisrtinnitgr klclndes, also. Precepts 
merdy. Positive, enjoining Duties whose ohli« 
gartiofn aHses onlyfiom their bdng command- 
ed tr The eifeelfenee of sudb Preoepts ODmiststn 
titeir subservience to the practice of MoraKty. 

669. though the sutject of a Positive Pre- 
cept may be, before such Precept is given, ab- 
aoltitely indiflfei^eiit ; yet God, in giving such 
Pkeeept, does hot act aibitrarily* in any sense 
that is inconiistent with his Perfectiims. 

064; Positive Precepts about things perfect^ 
ly indifferent in ttiemsehres, are proper trisis cf 
out obedience to God, and means of fcmninga 
temper of subjection to his authority ; and may^ 
for this ^id, be given by him : They are the 
fittest trials and means, because regard to, his 
authority is the only principle of observing 



* Moral Philosopher. 
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them; and, therefore, are very proper to be 
given. 

665. It is not inconsistent with.tbe goodness 
of God to give lis Positive Breeefpts^ as impair- 
Hig our happiness by restrainirig our liberty, 
aiid incvedsing bur danger qf disobedience ; far, 
by improving a prindple and temper of subjec 
tion, they lessen our danger of disobeying, and 
tend to increase our happiness. 

666^ Biit the subjtete of all Positive Precepts 
are not perfectly indifferent in themselves : If 
a Positive Precept tend to Naturfl Good, it is 
agreeable to the Benevolence of Gk>d to give it 

667. Positive Precepts may, likewise, tend 
to M<nral Purposes, by enjoining what is a di- 
rect niean of pnmioting the practice of virtue : 
And such are very fit to be given by God ; for 
this strengthens their tendency to promote vir-* 
tu^i and prevents: our neglecting all means, or 
usifag improper meanir. 

€68. Though disputes and contentions have 
arisen among Christians concerning things of 
Positive institution, they have not arisen from 
God's having given Positive Precepts, but from 
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ineii'3 attempting to impose their own Precepfjs 
as Divine. 

06^. If Positive Precepts burden the mind, 
it is. xmty when they are very numerous ; and 
it shews the excellence of the Christian Refi^ 
gipn, that its Positive Precepts are v^ few. 

670. If the observance of Positive Precepts 
sometimes draws men off from Moral Virtue^ 
this is an abuse of them : And it is the excel- 
lence of Christianity, that it guards most effec- 
tually against the abuse, both by giving only 
such Positive Precepts as are immediately sub- 
servient to virtue, and by constantly represent- 
ing them as subordinate to it. 

671. Positive Precepts are so far from being 
improper^ that our compound nature, and our 
present stat^ render some external means of 
legion absolutely necessary ; and we are un- 
der a moral obligation to observe such as God 
has appointed. 

672* The Positive Precepts of Christianity, 
relating only to Baptism, the Lord's iSupper^ 
and the Lord's Day, have every excellence that 
Positive Precepts can have: They are few, 
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umple/directly oondudve to virtue, loid strong- 
ly guarded from abuse. 

678, The Positive Precepts of Cliristianify 
are, in all these respects, far more excdlent 
than those of any other religion whatever. 

674. In respect, therefore, of all its Precept^ 
both Moral land Positive, Christianity is excel- 
lent, and superior t6 all other reli^ons.* 



SECT. III. 



OF THE EXCELLENCE OF THE CHRISTIAK 

DOCTEIKES. 

675. The Doctrines of Christianity are <rf 
two kinds: It republishes the Doctrines of 
Natural Religion, — and it teaches Doctriiies 
peculiar to itself. 

676. The Doctrines of Natural Religion, as 
taught by Christianity, are perfectly agreeable 
to right and well-improved reason, and such as 

^ f , 

* Tindal's Christianity as old as the Creation. 
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may he proved to be true, by just and oondu- 

4 

dve arguments. 

677. Chijstianity teaches the Doctrines of 
I^atural I(eli^o% with such evidence as is fit 
to CQUvincQ us of their truth, pointing out the 
l^rincj^es from which they are dedi^ciUe^ and 
giVin^r aiddjitipnal ground for. the belief of thetn ; 
and has, in fac^ made theqa better known, and 
more extensively received, than ever they were 
before. 

678. Christianity teaches a System of Na- 
tural Keligion, more sublime, pure, and con* 
si^tent, than any other institution ever con- 
tained. 

679* As the Truths of Natural Religion are 
of great importance, being directly conducive 
J tQ.tbe virtue and happiness of mankind; so, 
Cbrist^nity always represents them as subser- 
vient to these purposes,~-teaches them with a 
professed view to promote them»-^-^d sets 
t|iem in those lights, in which they are most 
strongly conducive to them. 

« 

680. It is no objection against Christianity, 
that it enters not into, nor clears up, the specu^ 
lative doubts and difficulties which have been 
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mised oonoeniiiig tbe principles of KiubwriA Ba^ 
li£pU>n; for these aK mattars of . ciwanly f tire 
perhaps b^ond the reach of our powieEi^ A&d 
have no influence on practioe. / .. ' > 
: 681. Christianity not <only repufaljAes the 
Doctrines of Natuml.Jldiigiontfbut ala^ super* 
adds several peculiar Doctrine, m reveak^d hy 

. 68&. These^ hwg matter ^ of pure rievelatioiH 
it is not to be expected that tfaedr truth can. »be. 
proved by rfiafidning: It is suffieiesit tb^tthey 
contain ooUiii^ that reason can disprove % 

683. It i& not incredible that God should re* 
veal to us any religious Truths not discover- 
able by ireaSDn ; for, as, on account of its weak>- 
nefls, tfaew must be many religious Truttis be- 
yond the ireaoh of reason^ so, some ^odf^ these it 
may be vary useM for us to know.^ i 

684% Some of the peculiar Dae};rines. cf C\m&^ 
t&auty being mysterious, so. that .we -caumofc 
perceive all the Masons of them, or that we:capfi 



* Tindal. Moral Philosopher. Rogers^ Serm. 4. Le- 
land's Answer^ v. 1. cK. 1. Chapman's Euseb. v. 1. ch. 1. 
Sherlock, v. 1. D. 1. 
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not compKliend the tiiMiiier df ttiem^-^is not 
sufficient to render them <^agreeable or con- 
frnry to l^ason ; for mmf Truths which i^eaton 
itself discovers to be eertain, are, in th^ very 
siiihe sense^i myst^ribuiK* 

685^ it is a Doctvhie^s being absurd^ imd im- 
ploring a contradSction,-*^4U)t its faeing myste- 
riouSy — ^that caii sender it contrary to resfiotk^m 
asto be incapable of being needed: But none 
oTthe peculiar -Docfiimes^ifCteistiafnity me, in 
tij^^/enai, tisntrary to'reas^; aiid, therefore^ 
all of them are capable of being ' r^veMed by 
Godi 

66d; None of the peculiar Doctrines ofGbris* 
tianity are inconsistent with any Truths esta« 
Uished by just reasoning, so as to be on tliat 
account fake, and incapable of being revealed. ' 

687* :The objections, urged against the Ac^ 
coimtof the Fall'of Man, and of ithe state of 
Hie world in eohsequence of it, as represented 
by Christianity, — are equally strong against the 



* Tindal. Moral Philosopher. Stanhope's B. L. Serm. 
9—13. Sherlock, v. 1. Disc. 1. p. 3, 4. 
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actual state of the worlds and against Natiual 
Religion ; and have no real &rce againsteither. 
• 686. All representations . of the Christian 
Doctrine of our Redemption by the Ileath 
and Sufferings of Cbriat, .as inconsistent ivith 
the justice of Go^y on account of its inaplying 
the punishment. of an innocent. person, (ft t^e 
qpaiing of the.gjuiity ^fcur. his sake^ or the not 
w warding and punishing men according to their 
actions ]rr*ot as inconsistent witb the. essential 
mecGf and fdacabitity of Godr<»' with his^ood- 
ness:— «AU such representatipns are founded on 
mistaken notions of this Christian Doctrine, 
and are of no force s^ainst it, wh^i rightly un- 
derstood.* 

€89» Nether Christ's dignity as the Son of 
€k>dL»--noir the meanness of the outward ^-cou^i- 
tion in which he appeared, — ^nor the insignifi- 
cance of man^ for whom he diedy^-r'can render 
the Doctrine of our Redmnption incredit^ ; 



* Mor. Philos. Leland's Answer. Chapman's Euseb. 
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bui^, on the^ecmteaiy, these drcamstaneeft k- 
oommend it in different ways.* 

690. The peculiar Doctrines of Cliristiaiiitj 
' tfoi toiily canhot be pronped false by reascming, 
' and so are capable of b^g revealed ; but dso 
ikre^ in a &rther sense; agreeable to reason: For, 
tfaoagb reason cannot .proved directly thtft they 
iu^;truQ yet it gives testimony and comife* 
nance io tKem indireeKly in several ways, : and 
thus. shews that they are tMt^%to'fae revealed. 
' 691- The peiDcffiar Doctrines of Christianity 
e^t^aSn a Dispensation, analogous, in aiil its 
parts> to the present constitution and course of 
hature; and, therefore, it k likely, thaft ik»y 
give a just representation of that Dispensatien, 
as indicating that it is appointed and revealed 
by tiie same God who is th^ Author of Na- 
ture.f 

692. Though reason could not have disco- 
vered the peculiar Doctrines of Clitlstianity, 



* Clarke*6 Evid. prop. 13. . Sherlock, v» 1. Disc. 3. 
p. 1. Disc. 11. t Butler's Anal. p. 2. ch. 6. 
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y^, aftar they have been veveaLed^ it can dis- 
cover argumeits, which render ii^ infiaome 
meaning probable that they are true:: This sort 
(rf^i^^oeeafakness to xeason is a confiiderqUeL ^s« 
edlence in these Doctrines. L i 

flSSL. The peoiiiiar'Do0tnne8 a£ Chrlstianify 
arej&0tbsrAgBeeab]B*toreason, as it can peiu 
eelve that they (fbcm all together a regular and 
conmtent Sjrsten^ iidl the parts of 'whidi. aie 
striotiy conneeted and mutttally dependent, and 
alt £fe 'feri answering their profeflsed eilds.fr 

69*. The peculiar -. Sodidnes of Chrisfeiamty 
are still fitrther agreeable to reason, as; they ao- 
coiMt for.^t8 whidi it perceives to be.real,. — 
dew* up difficulties which it finds in the actual 
state of thiBgS9^'«-^confim its^ doubt&l > conjee- 
turss,-«*^nd suit the hopes andif0ai8 whidi it 
teaches us to entertain ; so that the sdieqie of 
things cKfcovered by reason, and thaft brought 
to lighttfay the Gospel^, cc^ncide, and make up 
one plan of Providence.f 



• Sherlock, v. 1. Disc. 2. t Turret. Diss. 6. § 12. 

Sherlock; v. 1. Disci 2. Disc. 3. p. 2. Disc. 5, 6. 
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(iQSf. The authoriiy of Revelation^ on whi6h 
the truth of the peculiar Doctsmes of Christi- 
anity nedessarily rests, is a spedes of evidence 
wdH adapted to the general conviction of man- 
kind. ' . 

696. All the peculiar Doctrines of Christi- 
ai^ arediteolly 4siuliBer^irt;toour viztuffand 
impBovement^ and to ^wfaat depends on Jdiese^---- 
our spiritMl eonxfort, and our future happiness ; 
and. haveai atfong taidency to promote tbbm : 
They are alii grouiids. of joy, and'' motives to 
visbuQus ^mctide, ^icaetly suited .to .our . natube 
and con£t]<m»^ . 

697* In partieular, the Christian:! 
-^the rewards, and punishments: wl!i£6li* ib pro^ 
pQaes/--are fitted to have the strongest iofhi* 
enoe oh our conduct and -our happiness*: * "-* 

£9& All the Christian i[>octrines^!<>-^batk 
those .i£ Natural Beligion^ which- it adopts^' apd 
those which) are peeuUar to ita^lf,^*-oonsidei»d 
as motives to virtue, and grounds of joy^ hitve 
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dl Hie <cbaraeter& of excellence wMch mty Boe* 
tritMB cflin hflfve* 
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SECT. IV. 



. : . " ' , 1 J » 



699. ThePrecepteand tbeDoctrinee ^€liid8i. 
tknity ppomsle it» Sndi itiMcl]ifiNr€»i!tMr«3^^: 
*Bitt4iiey'bodi contrilmte to it^ aAd aee^'tetJtl 
fiecessafy iiE)r attaining it ; and, tbei«fiire^ fton 
both, Christianity derives great excellence. 

700. TIte Precepts of Christianity eonfaffbute 
to its End^ by ^ing us a Standard of- virtue, 
>*-4>y marking our oUigation8,---4)y dimbting 
ua in the exevctse of the several virtues^^-HEUEid 
'by enabybg us to judge how far our character 
entitles us to the comfortsof religion. 

701. The I>octrinies of Christianity: pmnaMe 



Stanhope's B. L. Serm. 15. Burnet's B. L. p. 481> &c. 
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Ite End* a« tbejr exhibit, whms of ttoogs, it to 
exdte the several good affections^ which ior^ the 
immediate principles of right conduct, and to 
support our joy and religious hope. 

702. Though, therefore, the Precepts of 
Christianity do contribute greatly to its End, 
y^et. ifcr Doctrines are tbe^moat dinsct/ imme- 
diate^ and powerful memxB oi rptmniAmg it; 
and, consequently, though the Precepts be a 
Mai ai^ esseottial part of this Teligionj yet its 
Poetriiies ease the^ principal, tla^ mQ$t fundo- 
wailtal^ and jthei most important p&i^s i)f itwanfl 
bestow the greatest degree of excellence upon 
if 

708. Neith^ the Precepts alonet, nor the 
Doctrines alone^ would be sufficient for our 
eanctidicatioii and our comfort : Theyweaiun<- 
t^parts to each other, co-operating to these 
pui^9^; and it is tlie peculiar excellence of 
Christianity^ that it is a perfect syst^n' of Mo- 
rals, supported by prqper principles. 

704. From the superior importaince of the 

» ■ 

* Leechman's Ass. Serm. 
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Doctrines of Chrkdahity^ it will Bdt fellbw that 
a speculative belief of thfem h of equsl momast 
with obedience to the precepts : Sudi i heUef 
can be comparcid only with a speculative A:fioti;- 
ledge of the precepts : It is compliance with 
tlie Doctrines, that can be compared with 06^- 
dience to the Ptecq>t8 ; and these two are per- 
fectiy coincident 

705. Christiantty is, in its whole stmcttitre, 
adapted to tiie state of mankind, and to tiie 
actual condition both of the Jews and Hea- 
thens, and fit to rectify the disorders of both. 



SECT. V. 

HOW FAE T]B(£ EXCELLENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 
PEOVES ITS TRUTH AND DIVINITY. 



706. The excellence of Christianity is com- 
monly called its Internal Evidience ; and it re* 
mains to be observed, what evidence of the 
Truth and Divinity of Christianity arises from 
its excellence. 
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707. The ^xcelleiuje of Christianity,— even 
its negative excellence, as containing nothing 
contrary to reason, — much more the degree of 
positive excellence which it possesses, — shews 
that it may have been revealed by God, renders 
it capable of proof by positive evidence, and 
reduces the question concerning its Truth, to 
an inquiry into the force of the positive evi- 
dence produced for it* 

708* But, to allow only, that the excellence 
of Chiistianity renders it capable of proof by 
positive evidence, is to estimate its force too 
low: That excellence is of itself, abstracted 
£rom all farther proof, some evidence both of 
the Truth and of the Divine Original of the 
Christian Religion. 

709* Its Excellence, renderuig it the best of 
all religions, is a real reason for our embracing 
it as a true religion, though it were not 
divine : That excellence, implying that many 



• « 

♦ Rogers^ Serm. 3. Con«ybeare, ch. ult. Butler's AnaL 
p. 2. ch. 3, 4. 
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parts of it are proved true by reasoning, is 
suffiei^it evidence of these partSi deoaandiag 
our full assent to them ; and the harmiHiy of 
the other parts with these, and the kindof 090. 
formity to reason which they have, elaim some 
degree of assent to them, as prohable coi^?a« 
tures, on a subject where no more loan be ex- 
pected from our natural powers. 

710. But the exceUenee of Christianity^ and 
its great superiority to all other reli^iH^s, can 
scarcely at all be accounted £(x*,»-^t least caA# 
not so naturally and easily bQ accounted fov;?^ 
by any other supposition, as by that of its havw 
ing been revealed by God ; and it furnishes, 
therefbre, a real probability of its Divinity* 

711* The supposition of its XHvinifef is the 
only natural account that can be given, how 
its peculiar Doctrines and Pi?ecepts should 
be so Demote from the investigation of reason^ 
and yet so agreeable to the soundest primiplea 
of reason. 

712. As the Author of Christianity assarts 
that it is of divine original, its eseelience amafc 
dispose us to give credit to his assertion ; for 
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it would be a force upoD our aiindB, to eon-> 
erne a peracm teacbmg so excellent a doctrine, 
and yet infecting the whole with falsehood and 
imposture. 

718. Christianity cannot be a true religion, 
except it be divine ; and, if it be not a true 
religion, there is no true religion in the 
world, — ^not even Natural Religion, for it can 
be found pure and perfect only in Christianity : 
As, therefore, we must believe that there is 
some true religion, we must ^so believe 
Christianity to be, on account of its excellence, 
divine. 

714; This evidence of the Truth and X)i- 
vinity of Christianity, implied in its excellence, 
must, from the constitution of our nature, 
have considerable force in determining our 
assent : Thou^ it be of the presumptive kind, 
it is yet very strong; thmigh some of the 
indications of Divinity which have been men- 
tioned, may be separatdy inconsiderable, yet 
all together they may have great weight .: They 
prepare the mind for perceiving the force of 
the External Evidences ; they produce love to 
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Christianity, as well as the belief of it ; they 
cannot be considered without increasing our 
knowledge of it; and they continue always 
the same.* 



SECT. VI. 



OF THE EXCELLENCE OF THE RELIGIONS PRE- 
SUPPOSED BY CHRISTIANITY; — ^THE RELI- 
GION OF THE STATE OF INNOCENCE. 

715. If Christianity had been proposed un- 
connected with any other religion, the view of 
it already taken would be sufficient to evince 
its excellence. 

716. But as Christianity supposes the Truth 
of the Jewish religion, and of the several re- 
velations made to the Patriarchs, the propriety 
and excellence of these liiust be evinced, in 
order to a full proof of its excellence. 



* Williams's B. L. Serm. 3, 5. Bradford's B. L. Criterion, 
p. 336, &c. 
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717. It supposes man to have been created 
at first innocent and upright; and, that he 
should have been thus created, is perfectly con- 
sonant to all our notions of the Divine Per- 
fections. 

718. In the State of Innocence, the religion 
of man comprehended pure Natural Religion, 
the excellence of which is universally acknow- 
ledged. 

719. It included, likewise, the observance of 
the Sabbath, which was a proper and very 
necessary memorial of the world's having been 
created by God, and an useful mean of pro- 
moting piety, and of preserving the worship of 
the One God, the Creator of the world.* 

720. It included, also, one Positive Pveoept, 
--'the comtnand to abstain from the Forbidden 
Fruit : This was a very easy and proper trial 
of obedience, and, perhaps, answered many 
good ends with which we are unacquainted.f 

721. The religion of the State of Innocence 



* Law's Theory, p. 2. p. 47- t King s Serm. 
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was, partly at least, revealed ; and, ^riiig its 
confiiraance, there was frequent communica- 
tion and intercourse between God and man: 
The necessary inexperience of man 4br some 
time after his creation, rendered this needfill, 
and suitable to his state.* 



SECT. VII. 



OF THE £}CCBLLENC£ OF THE BELIGiOK ]L£- 
VEALED IN CONSEdUENCE OF THE FALL OF 
MAN. 

722. The Fall of Man from the State, of 
Innocence necessarily oecasi<med an alteration 
in the religion proper for him; and. Quia* 
tianity supposes such an alteration tq have been 
made immediately after the Fall, and other 
alterations to have been afterwards made by 
subsequent revelaticms. 



* Law's Theory, p. 2. p. 43. 
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7SS* Because cxie great dedgn of all these 
was^ to MTve as a preparation for Cbristianity, 
Mp-oaniiot be expected that they should have 
the- v«iy same kind of exoellenee with it: 
^ShfAv' pf opiriety must be estimated in a very 
different manner. 

724u It will arise, partly from their fitness 
for introducing Christianity, and partly from 
thek fitness for answering the general ends of 
religion, suitably to the drcumstanoes of man- 
kind at the times when they were givai. 

7fl& The rdigion appmnted after the Fall 
included Natural Religion, and, also, the in- 
stitution of the Sabbath, which then answered 
the same ends that it did in the State of In- 
nocence.* 

726. Under this religion, frequent intercourse 
with God, by occasional revelations, continued 
to take place, — ^which well suited the infant 
state of the world, and was very requisite for 
its direction.f 



* Law's Theory, p. 2. p. 47- t Law, ib. p. 49. 
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737/ An ihtimiktion that God was reoondk^ 
able to mankind, and that a Redeemer was in 
due time to appear, who ^Kmld deliver' ihem 
from the consequences of die Fril^^^^wa^' v^ 
liecessary for preventing/ thevr- desj^y, A^ 
givmg encouragement to FepeMianee aifild obe- 
dience, andliDr rendering them capable of h^c^pe 
or joy : It wds, therefore; very porofier. thafl Hiieh 
an intimalaon should hirre been gi^en immew 
diately after the Fall ; as > Christidniky supposes 
that it was given. 

7S8. As it is not easy to give any account 
how Sacrifices, — particularly Animal Sacrifices, 
— should have ever been thought of, if they 
were of human invention; so, if we suppoee 
them to be of Divine institution, and to have 
been appointed immediately after the Fall, they 
will appear very fit for impressing mankind 
with a sense, both of the justice and of the plac- 
ability of God, and for preserving amoiig them 
the expectation of the promised Redeemer ; 
and, thus, both to be subservient to the general 
end of religion, and well adapted to prepare the 
way for Christianity; and, consequently, to 
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have a great degree of propriety and excel- 
lenoBw* 

/ 7fl9- TNe region thus supposed by Cfarui* 
tkuaity tahavei taken place ia consequence of 
tbe SiaU«^ncAuding. Natural Rel^on« along 
i^ifchilie imtitotioh of the Sabbath,, the pro- 
4nm of i( B^deemen Mid the appointment of 
^aerificm,^'«*'nmis.siut^le.to the ignorance, the 
rudmess^ and the simplicity pf maobind in the 
fiffst ^es of the world* 



SECT. vm. 

OF THE £XOfiLLBNO£ OF THE PATAlAJiCHAL 

RELIGION. 

. 7S0« The universal defection of mankind to 
idolatry, soon after the Flood, rend^ped sfNoqie 
new Dispensation of rehgion necessary f(tr 
preserving, both the knowledge and worship of 



• Law's Theory, p. 2. p. 46. 
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Ihe One Trae God, and the expecteticn of a 
Redeemer.* 

731. The separation of 0119 part lof ma^oind 
from tike iddatroiis world frae a froper mean 
iiir that end ; and, tfiu«h a •epuntion i«iuis;to 
be made, tbe piet^r and vfotut of AhtsHmm 
tendered it very pnc^r that he and his, poste- 
rity should be <lie part tfius' separated t This 
was rendered still more propeiv by its being 
ftom him that the promised Redeemer was to 
spring.t 

7S2. The religion of Abraham and the other 
Fatnarehs induded the whole of the rel^ion 
given aflter the Fall, and superadded to it some 
new articles, each of which had great pro« 
priety. 

7S8. It induded a Promise, that the Re- 
deemer of mankind was to be of the seed of 
Abraham, by Isaa^ by Jaooln and by Judah. 
This WW highly proper : It rendered the ex- 
pectation of the Redeemer determinate; it 



* Law's Theory^ p. 2. p. 59. t Law^ ib. p. ffi2. 
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prevented the daims fo£ importora ; aod it {ure- 
pared evidence of the true Redeemer wben he 
should acfcttaUy appear.* 
t 784. It iiiduded» abo, a promiae iof the Liiad 
ef Canaan* as a temporal inheritance for tiie 
posterity of Abiaham^^ by Iwkv and by Jacob : 
This promise tended to Reserve thwft W ^e 
worship oi the True God» till the proper time 
for the acemiplishment ai ib ahoold eome* 

7M. This piomise oould ii9(l) be aMQia|4 wbod 
till the posterity of Jacob became^ in the OHHlie 
of 'Batwb* nmnerotm eiiou^ to ocpupy .and 
deCend die Land of Canaan : 4lnd this o^pi^ 
aary delay gave aecqpe fiir a series of pvov^^fw- 
tial operations in disposing, of dieni»-»-fiarti9Ur 
larly for their being carried into Egypt Th^se 
were the fittest possible for peeaerving M^va 
distinct from all other families and niU;ions; 
and, consequntiy, for promotiog all the ends 
of their separation from the rest of mankind^f 



* Gerard, v. 1. Serm. 6. t Warburton's Div. Leg. 

Law's Theory, p. 2. p. 75* 
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God in the vrotld, and pertly to prepare for the 
Christian Dispensation** 

74S. These are ends of so great importance, 
that, if it be fit for ansvreriiig them, it has reid 
excellence, may have been revealed by God, 
and is worthy to be revealed by him. 

748. The Doctrines of the Jewish Religi6n 
ocmcerning God are the pure principles of Na- 
tural Religioii, and, ther^we, exceMent .in 
ey«ry respect. 

744. The peculiar Docbfines of thi^t BeM^km 
were very few. 

745. One was. That God had chosen the n^ 
tion of Ibe Israelites to be his Peculiar People, 
and oondesoended to be their Tutelary €rOd : 
This was necessary for preserving the know- 
ledge of the' Trtie God ; for mankind were; so 
prone to idolalry, that that knowledge could 
be preserved <»ily by separating one part of 
them from the rest ; and the Israelites wefre so 



Law*s Theory, p. 2, p. 78* 
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deeply infected with the general propensity* 
that nothing short of so intimate a rdation to 
Gpd eould have at aU attached them to his 
service.* 

: 746. Anothei: was* That God was the King 
and Supreme Ma^strate of this nation, and 
goyieamed it by a special and equal J'vovideiice; 
rewarding and punishing them by proq>mty 
and by oalamity,. according to th^irobadieora 
or disobedience : This was fit for restimni^ 
thevi fi)3Kn idolatry ; and it was tte)cesMry» be- 
cause a Future State was but obscwdy revested 
to thent-t 

747. A Third was, That the B^deemer of 
th? world should, in due time, spring S^om &m 
nation ; This was necessary, and eontiihuted, 
in. many ^aysg to render that rdigioii a prepi^ 
r^tic^n for Chriatiaaity. 

748*. The obscurity of tiie revelatknii of a 
Future States in the Jewish reHgton, wm 
suitable to its nature, both as a National Insti- 



* Warburton's Div. Leg. v. 4. p. J, &c. t War- 

burton's Div. Leg. b. 5. s. 2. 
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tufion, and as only an introdnc^on to the ^at 
Dispensation of Eternal Redemption. ' 

749* The Moral Precepts of i^h J«#llih ib^ 
ligion are unexceptionable : If they do iklt^ ih 
every instance, enjoin the higfit^ ^Uk^ 6^ vtr^ 
tue, they allow nothing that is al>s6lutely and 
in all cases immoral. . •» 

750. A Body of FoIitKial Laws Was iMtttpo-: 
rated with the Jewish religion: And tt^poi^ 
jessed the proper excellence of sueh Ijaws^ biM 
ing exactly just and equitdble, loid siritili to 
the drcumstances of the people; and, aloiig 
with that, it had this farther excelleiiee^^ MbM 
many of these Laws were dnreetly etke/nkAeA 
for keeping them from idolatry. : • 

751. It was not unjust in the .Fewidi^ Lnm^ 
to punish idolatry with deatii : For ^odplmng 
the peculiar God, and the Supverae Naifiobal 
Governor of that People, iddbtry was 
them,-^npt merely an immoralii^,-^biit, 
perly, the civil crime of Trewson, and, 
quently, Capital ; and its being made so bysta- 
tute, was a strong and necessary check to their 
propensity to idolatry. 



TAft' The Je^mak ReHgion oanddaed a gfeiit 
midtitttdd <ff PoBtiye Fkeoepts^ or a complelL 
G^teOMMl |4tw ; and it wat pioper tbat it 
^uld.<kf.ao^ l^eenofle tfaos fitted it for ansirar- 
^ att tlte^ |Mtt|KMM for which it was d^si^ed. 

W9^ The multiplidty md carnality of ite 
oerMSdiiies did not render it unworthy of tfce 
ijpnitiiil Hiktttise ♦f Cknl} fi)r theae dnittin- 

giM0e» made it iht iqiOK e^^ 

tibtf J#m£Kn»iddati7, aHttd4^i(si pxea^rring th^ 

iQMwied^ of the True God, tb^Bternal Spirit 

IMIf* Hmj 0i the Jewish mnMaks were 
hMrttn»d »i direet oppofiitiiiii to the idoktQMis 
and eHparttiMoiM eer<»nome$ of the Pi^ra^s,*^ 
f« preserving ^ IsmeUtes from which, tbey 
w«K HMMfeie well edenlated ; apd, cooaeqteiit- 
If t weifii in tbair sitiiatibni prc^per and excelltot. 

ftlk Some 0f thetti w^e veiy ^milar to the 
fitaB ef Jhiganism ; Tte propriety and espeel- 
lenee of tbese aioge firom their tendency to 
Moaneiie tke IWMiites to the woridiip of the 
True GoAf by innocently gratifying their pre- 
judice, and turning them into anew disuinel. 

796. These circumstances having been abu« 

E 
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sed; to the pcuq>08es of idolatry and supeisti- 
ti6n».did not render them unworthy to be used 
in. the worship of the True. God : Eor they 
-^wefe harmless. in tbetnselyea; midrth^'b^ng, 
inthe- Jewish Keliglon^ tfit^mixed with eere- 
monies diretctly oi^osed tp idolatry, wias a strong 
oheck to their being 80[ abused byithe^ Jeivs* - 

757- The nature of the Jewiah.: Ritual^^-^^es- 
senlially ealculaled 6^ opposing idolatry^ and 
gratifying the , prejudices of th^ pec^le only in 
som^iiarmlesa particulars, — is a strong pr^ump- 
tion of its Divinity; for» if Moses had b^^n an 
impostor, he would have naturally pursued the 
very Qpposite method, as the mpst timely to 
secure success, a$ well as the most' ad^ted- to 
what must havp been his own notions* 

7d8. It is no ol^ection against the. exc^lleo«6 
of the Jewish Religion, nor any prpc^ that it 
failed of answering its end, that iiti did not, in 
fecty preserve the Israelites frqm -idolatiy : For 
its proper end wasr^not to pres^ve them frona 
idolatry,— but to preserve the knowledge of the 
One Trtie God in the world ; and it effectually 
answered this end, even when the Israelites fell 
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itlto idolatry ; for their idclatiy c(Miristed — 
not in totally Bbandomng the True God>,-^but 
^•worsliippiii^ other gods adong with hkn. 
, 74S9. The rit«s of the Jewish B^tigion weire 
aiso Types/ prefiguring Uhe Chrtstktu Dispen* 
sation : This rendered it a fit preparation for 
that Dispensation ; and wjis''a method' of pre-^ 
paring the world for it, suitable to the g^ieral 
usages of other, nations, and to the genius of the 
MOsaicd: Religion itself.* - 

760.'^ The Goait>lex Jewish :Ritual,--^-yeferring 
minutely to the idolatrous practices of the 
w6r)d/ and, at the same time, as minutely 
typifying the Christian Dispensation, . atad, 
thus, equally acbpted to dissimilar ends,^— ^im*- 
plies very great excellehce; anddii^lays sudi^ 
Wisdom ' of contrivance, as furnishes a strong 
prei^ftijytion of its havh)g;a Divine Original. 

76L Uhder the Mosaical Dispensation, there 
were frequent occasional revelations by Pro^-, 
pbets': This was a nieeessarjr conseqilencerof 



• Watburton's Div. Leg. 
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God'B gjsnmtkg Hie Israelites by a special 
Fko^nldnide; and it liad a stvong ttndtftic^to 
preserve tliem m the wordup af tiie Oae 'Fra« 
God, and, from time to time, la^ Mdaim' Ai^h 
Aoo idobtiy; and^ alimg irttfar this^ it gtt?e 
scope fiMT makiiig prapuntttoii ftr GhAsAeaieb^i 
by a series of ctpfint piediotkssw giatedlf tm- 
Mding ks natiua ! 

76S. The eanfining of tfaHaiidi^iim toitlf# 
one nation of die Israditei^ was nota patiialitf 
unworthy of God: Witibant beio^ aoiffianid to^ 
one natioD, it oould not, eomidefing th* dr- 
eomatanoea of ihe world, lurra answeredi 'ils' 
enda : It was confined to tliem«4^iiot tot iMt 
own salfi^ to aggiandite tlieiD,^-^faut finr. thi 
gmmA benefit of mankind, 'who all afefigtideA 
rived great advantages flpom this seligiait, kni 
wer^ equally with tiie Jews^ coneemed lai lUe 
IXspensation, for which it was intended to pre- 
pare the wajr.* 

768. The Israelites being a sottish and per- 



* Law's Theory^ p. 2. p. 80^ &c. 
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vene people, did not render it imjMoper, tluit 
they should be selected from the rest of man- 
kiii4: For, the]^ had tbi« privilege-^-^iot for 
thfir own ii^Eit,-^but in reward of the emi- 
nent pie^ ; of: :tbeir; ancestor Abnham ; and 
their sofiljMtow» «id penranseoess rendered it 
the more unquestional^iy - eitident, that their 
religion w» of Divine Originri, «ot coiit>iv«d 
bjr thjoir* qwPj wiidAln^M.^d ifaat thdf protec- 
tion wMpwhig to^a pitttiftiter FMaridenae^ not 
ta an;r ahinJaig jqUalities of theur o)i^ 

MUki Tbits the Mottical Beligiott,M»iig 
iaten^d for important ends ; and being, in all 
ita pavts^ partkmlafly in those wirieh appear 
the most eKeeptionaUe when oonsidMtd in 
tbemf^liresp acouiately adapted to the attaiiiN 
nl«Bt of these ends ;-*-^as all tbiit ^uwOtoet 
wUcfactn reasonably be requked in it^ 



lisw's Theory, p# 8. p« 94> ftc. 
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SECT; X. 

OF THE CONSISTENCY AND CONNEXION OF *HE 
SEVERAL RSTEALED RELIGIONS. 

765. As no two religions really revealed ' by 
God can be contradictory/ it is necessary to tie 
excellence of Christianity, and of all the re- 
ligions which it supposes to have been succes- 
sively revealed, that they be consistent with 
one another. 

766: There is, notwithstanding, a strong 
appearance of inconsistency between the Jewish 
region and the Christian, — ^which is of im- 
portance; not only in the peculiar question 
with the Jews, but, also, as it regards *tJie 
general defence of Christianity ; for, if the in- 
consistency were real, they could not both be 
religions truly revealed by God. 

767. But it is only a seeming inconsistency. 

768. It is not a real inconsistency, that the 
Political Law of the Jews is not of force under 
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Christianity ; for it was adapted to them, as a 
nation^ inhsMting the Land of ^ Canaan ; and, 
therefore,; it ceased of course on the fall of their 
Polity, rather than was abolished, by Chris- 
Hapity* - 

769^ The Cene^xnonial Law- was never in- 
tended to be, either of universal, br of pierpe- 
tu^ obligation^ but was a t^nporaiy imtita- 
lion for particular purposes v and, when these 
puipoass were answered, it became usetess ; — 
so tbatf properly speaking, it was fulfilled by 
Cbristiaiiity, not abolished by it. 

770. Nor does Christianity contradict Juda- 
ism, by forbidding Polygamy and Div<»rce, 
which the Law of Moses allowed : For this 
Law only tolerated, but by no means com- 
manded these ; and Christ only forbids using 
that liberty, which the Law allowed to the 
Jews, on account of the hardness of their 
hearts. 

771. In whatever instances the Moral Pre- 
cepts of Christianity seem to differ from those 
of Judaism, they do not contradict them ; but 
only enjoin a greater purity and perfection of 



• 77i. Tl)e Aeirar4 s«Y^<iaiii fmipOMli : by 

fore* capable of being all True and Din/Sn^i iMt 
^yve oDt likeff»96^.,^iwll^^ end 

^c^ di0tii»ct #t)iii the fvopiia^ of mski -oon^ 

teoduction to ^e subsequent ; an4 wary wb- 
^gfl^nt >f«velitim. ap^akes some addition lio that 
jj}a«p?di«^ pvewding if^ fit to nender it^ 
jS^th^ir mtwe ^ifecti^^Hor more «ffectiiid for. it8 
jgamei&fsiifi endis*«w^r a neare? and move diract 
l^ni^iuMtioa for C^ 

774. Tbe connexion <^ the se^ml ceTeto- 
tiom from the beginning of the world, bestows 
great importance on Christianity ; exhibiting it 
M a plan which God had always in view, and 
has made the great and constant object of his 
care and Providence through all age«,-«*<^pen- 
ing it up gradually from time to timci and at 



Of the Camearian <tftke sevmii Mevelations, MS 

la$(^ when the proper seiisdn eatiie, efttbUilliing 
ii^ioSsf kr ih^mimm of his 8m. 

'7fth l!h#K teidg A series of eonneefced and 
^gfi^dm^ «ev«Iatiotts» fram the bd^^ing of 
tb^ world to the establishitoe&t of CW$l&ttmty, 
is a very strong evidence that they are true 
revektions; and fhM the Seheme of Things^ 
wfaidi they gradually unfold, is really a Ffetii 
of Divine Providence: For it exdudes the 
possibility of the whole being a mere human 
contrivance ; since we cannot conceive that an 
imposture should have been carried forward 
regulttrly and uniformly, through a long suc- 
cesrion of ages, — especially when the first open- 
ings of the plan are so general and obscure, as 
to be insufficient for even giving a hint to 
reason of the steps that were afterwards taken 
fdr carrying it into execution.* 



♦ Warburtan's Div. Leg. Laws Theory, p. 2. p. 135, 
&c. 
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776. Thus the whole of Revealed Religion 
has such Excellence, as shews that it may have 
proceeded from Grod, and is worthy of him ; 
and as implies very considerable evidence, that 
it really came from him. 
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CHAP. III. 



OF TH£ EXTERNAL EVIDENCES OF CHEIS- 

TIANITY. 



777* The Direct External Evidence of the 
Truth of Christianity arises— either from Mi- 
racles, — or from Prophecy. 



SECT. I. 



OF THE EVIDENCE OF CHRISTIANITY FROM 

MIRACLES. 



778. In order to exhibit the Evidence of 
Christianity from Miracles, it is necessaiy — to 
fix the true definition of a Miracle, and demon- 



908 JBkfUinM^Cknttiani^ 

atrate that the works to which Christianity 
appeals for its truth, if they were redly 4ope^ 
wew propedy Mira«uloi«i^--ta . |M9«« that tl^y 
were really doiie^~aQd to . shew • lAat fjlt^. 
eygmoi the Truth md JPivmity of? <2%ffiflilv«<7*: 



• 1- •'•, t 



r779« L The JMBift^^mfaiflbiB^ 
of Cbristiaotty* W0..«( sei^ ;of 9xiam9c4i9af9^i 
fafbi»j»cteai^«)gtfcu^oghatt^ii0M»^^ kfm 
tbe;(3ac|fi|yK>p.Qf th^.WPdii. 4k> ibe estftUynbiMilQ 

of Christianity ; bttt.the principal of jthcReiMi^: 

tb» MirwdM.iWEoij^ fay Mm^ inrponfivmBt- 
ti|iRiO£||ie^ei'i^.Bd%iaiib inditbQie)iir«M}|^}/ 
by^lgibmiMliid bis Apostlni^te Mnfiii»at|Hk;ji:' 
tba^CbHstian. < . ., , ; ..i 

!i80i AMmde has sametiinies been .dtibifdirj 
so f» th^t it would )>e AMRee possible.to ftmn^. 
any work to be Mkaoulous; aadsomtimw aoi 
as that it would be difficult to proves tbiiiift 
Miracle eTinces n Dmne Mission: Bdth €3C- 
tremes should be avoided in defining it. 

761. A'Miraele is a work extrawdinary, or 
contrary to the known established Course of 
Nat«re» in which the interpoaition of a Supers 



natUMl iP^Wef) or a p0w^ Mperioi^ to nian% •Ik 
eddent* - > . 

- 782; MitiMMEloiii woriti are of two Mfldi^--A. 
stt^' elttfaorilliiafy #oiIe» as «« prodoeed uAlkf 
hf^^ii^^m^V^^ nitbdcKi the Inltet'- 

vention of any human act,— ^nd such as, 
thdtfgb l^y f«q^m& ^e i^ a Stiper- 

natttf il PQMMr«i», yiet mre prb^eed'^bj^ tlMlu^r of 
scme t(<fli1&(m or action of a humaft agetft^ 
Them ^i^%ofk«'Df both ^ete kifidi appealed 
to1brth^¥^gk»i ofthe Billle: ' ' ' ^ 

>tr8S. Agdn— 4tfifttck6 ave-^ithw stfdif' 6f^^ 
febb a» Htoald not be produced by NdtuMIl 
MeaMr^^-^ siidi effeets as, fliou^ tiley td^ 
be produced by Natural Means, yet ioiltd hot 
b0^piOdiio0il in Uttt' manneiv and with t^ose 
eiveiinKtanees, whi(b in Ihct attend thedt,'M^lshx 
out tiM^lMorpoitttion of sittfte^nvS^iliie 8aper« 
natuMl Powent 

794/ In eases 0f ^ fbrmer kind, iiHten H' i^ 



* Locke's Bom. of Christ Fleetwood on Mir. Chand- 
ler on Mir. Clarke's Evid. pr. 14. Turretin. Criterion^ 

t Coileybeare's Serm. on Mir. p. & Criterion^ p. 181. 
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pioved timt* the «ffibct8 have beM pradu^^ it 
18^ at the same time» proved that tfaete -^WM it 
Miracte : Many of the workg • appeal^ ta'ftr 
tbe religion of the BiUe aie of tbirkiHd ; «Md, 
tirarelhve, indubitably |4iiaoiil<>ii6, if tlid' tfticts 

• • • - * 

. 79fi^ Xn)Gasesiif;liielattef4diid;'^e>'fiMt3fi^ 
snd;fSEeutn8tanKkes of the^effeets pdidui^^mi^ 
moA&t it equfiUy eettain, that, in tbd^ 'pa^ 
wku iostanoeg, they wd:e notifi ibet^^oljiitefl 
fay oNaturad' Causes; and^ conteqA^titljr^^tibttt 
they were Miraondous : And «SlA06l^iftl)lSie 
extraordinary works appealed to in the Bible, 
whigeh&n' nptunder the ibrmer h^ad, iare of 

.?86« :Oiir jfaong jgnorantJ^ow f» thd 
of ISSatural Causes may possibly ext^d^ *^does 
Mft pQtit<mt of our power U> proubunbe ^an 
event Miraculous; for we may be <;^FC&ih iftat 
that power does not extend to suoh afid^siii^ 
particular 0fifeGt84 



• < « t «' 



• Criterion, p. 269, &c. t Criterion, p, 249. J Cri- 
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787> One auofa ^t, as tbiwe to niiicfa He- 
yewled Adi^n appedbi wauld.be abbva the 
fXtvtsx o€ Nfttur^ and, therefor^ evMoitly Mi- 
j(tiettloiui-7— muchimoce a long series of tiien^ 
TT-iespedaUy wheon tl^y are greats— tbe most 
unlike to every tbing that man could d(v~flf 
f^wioa^ar kinds,— peiibmted .in pnblid, and in 
^Hifffrent plaoesi-r-rtod extoaliiig' tbrm^ « 
Q^mfe of yeacs : ■ All these. cicQamftaiiBeB' cind- 
)^r i& thelt&cacle&Df Holy .Wi:ib;>ian^«Mlse^ 
F^ntl^, if they wfraat.all wnxugbitfthey w«rfe 
vmquestienably nntl Miradbt.' . ■; ' >- '■ 

I 738. IL That die MinMniloow^ Wk)rUs^:'to 
which Revealed Religion appeals, were^ 'VeoUy 
d(NBe, th»e is proper end suffident «)tidettos. 

789, A Miiacle. cannot be prontamced; itu 
crediU^ in. its own mtture; for. as God lat, fiptf 
fWfiablishad theCoiuse of Nature, itis certaraly 
Qotio^KM^ble that he cui leverae that c^un^ 
and bring about an event contnoy; to itf . : 



> Sherlock, v. 1. Disc. 10. t Griterioi^ p. 11. 



tdO. They ndw are Mfitmemm of a Ifoaete 
have the evid^noe of sem^ for Ae ftci; api|( 
whcneircr they have so, the|y amot dWioUer^t 
it: Kor aie ottoa^ who aneiMit mMnnUBpfM^ 
incaiiaMe of having saffident evidenee'^^itt 

7W,. Bitperieneerof the oviJMty Onoata of 
NatiiM « not a ftoai eufMnMr w^MHtfli^Dtaiiy 
to a teertadeny in fii¥ow of A(inwlBt{ fcrJifHi 
Btony 18 an oi^ginal cause of hctt(( aiMi/ii<sMi 
evidenoe ISor a pattieulat fittt» whi0h ii mot^^de- 
stroyed by any genenl ocnMfluaoA* daffntefiiMl 
our experience of what usually happens^* • 

799, to say that Mirades are ooittraay to 
universal experieoee, and therefi»e ttanMHids^ 
is to b^ tiie qttestion,«-»to take it ioft feTii»lei 
that no pefson ever saw a^ Mitaele ; ibd > tbeir 
being oontiary to our partioiilar eocpeikfiw^ 
does not render them iiief«dtfale; for we aeaes* 
sartty bettsve namfaetkai OrngB which ara 0o.f 

798. A MiNde IS no mwe inevediUe than 



* Campbell on Mir. p. 1. s. 1. t Campbell, ib. a. 2. 
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aay'ftet equally am»aal, tbodgh nM properly 
IfiraciikMis, for botii are eqaaUy ocMittary to 
omHiimm estpmctace ; and, therefore^ the^mie 
strettgtit ^4J^aMhy is sdffidmt for tii« i^roof 
of bUtlw* 

794. The testimony for the Miracles of f^tinj^ 
tore W6f4bt0e'8UAcieiit to render them cre^i- 
blb: ItlSlfftM of ^e^wftneasei, who cMUiot be 
snppMeii citfbct-to hate bai^n thwsidMa d»^ 
ecived^ or to iwf^ intended to deeirve others. 

79#« The fiiets woe not oUb«iid temail^ tmfr 
siisb ifi iMipiMfied' in tiMffo^m'tin^: aod^ia 
tibenr 01V9I' pretwe?; . .. > 

•79^ 1E^ fatfiB were not ohsduc^ aMbigiidus, 
or doii^ ki a cerna-, but eleai and pub&vt-^ 
tUffi^y jpf whioh- they eeujd eerily ktiow the 
tnltb or fi|l8ehoed,--^of wk^h they muU judge; 
by their very semes, — and done l^ pewMVi 
ii?9Mi. whom l^ey ooiHreised intitnat^y* 

V97i The &ctS: arcf numefmi^ so that th^ 
oeAid:9Qthilve mistaken all of them; as a.peiv 



* ^ampbell on Mir.p. .1. 
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mi tmy, through iiiadv^tteticy, timtake ifi a 

798. iTh^ Witn«t«eii concurvitig » to Hhtm 
jkste^ itti^ many; Aitd It eatrnot bifc i3oi^c«N^ 

that they should have been all imposied U]^ 
m tiiie itemiEi matins. 

f 99. They appear not ta> hat« be«i Dfw-» 
ertdulous, btit^ <m the ecmtfwy, boekwatd in 
betieving ; and all their pridr pttgudioes oIm 
structi^ tfaev giving cre^t to tb* iMirades 
itFhich they aittefit 

8d0. On tiUs aecoimty their ^onvictioii coa- 
not be ascribed to enthusiasm; beiMe$ litM 
eiitiiunafe&fti will hot aeddiitit for i»i$tabis6 in 
Hiatfcerd of teme^ 

tol. As they c6Uld ndt be deieiv^ ^fem- 
9Av^ 80 neither oiould they iht^id to #ecl^fe 
dthers^ 

803. Both th6 tefideittjy of the doctifaie 
vt^h diey taughty md the blameless: ^d 
viftuou» tenor 6f tluAv own bi^atiMir^ are m« 

consistent with the supposition of imposture. 

803. The meanness of their state and con- 
dition must baVe ;^ri^Vented Christ and the 
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Apostks fniiii formiBg a design of imponng on 
the world a new religion, supported by false 
Mimdes. 

8M. They relirtad and published their ao- 
eounts of tbese Mimdes in the very places 
where they were said to be wrought, at the 
very tuxie when they were said to be wrought, 
and in the presence of those who mu9t have 
known whether they weie wrought or not. 

805. If they had been impostors, they would 
have accommodated themselves to the pre- 
judices /ei thcne whom Aey adcbessied ; but 
fdiey Q]9K)6fd all the prejudices of the worid. 

806. If the Miracles which they rdate had 
been false, it w<nild have been easy for their 
leanied and powerfiil opposers to have convict* 
ed them of falsehood ; but this they were so 
fiur from doing, that they all acknowledge Uie 
reality of the Miracles, 

807« The Christian Miracles axe related in a 
xaanoer which shews that the relaters were 
secure of their truth ; for they published them 
without d]Ssimulation,-*-with all their, attend- 
ant drcumstances,*Uboldly, and before al} sorts 
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of persons,— with the greatest simp1icity,-^nd 
with appeals to living witnesses. 

808. The publishers of Christianity could 
have no motive to imposture/ but, on thb toii- 
trary, had every motive against it */a^, if-^i^ 
had at first (H-cgeeted it; the treatment wfafdi 
they met with must soon have determined 
them to abandon the' design. 

809. Their suffering and dying in support of 
their testimony, is an unquestionable evidence 
of their sincerity, and, consequently, of ' the 
reality c^ the facts which they attested. 

810. The Miracles related in the Bible afe 
rendered the more credible, by their bemg 
wrought by persons who assumed the character 
of Inspired Messengers, sent by God to reveal 
his Will to men, and by their being intended 
as credentials of their Mission ; for this implies 
an end important enough for suspending the 
Course of Nature, and gives a good reason fbr 
employing the visible agency of men in ^sus- 
pending it. 

811. The evidence of these Miracles is not 
destroyed, nor even w^^ened, by the many 
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accounts of false Miracles ; for all of the latter 
kind, which could be justly reckoned Mirades, 
if the facts were real, are supported by insuf- 
ficient testimony^— as, either they were not 
pij^Hshed till long after the time when th^ 
yieK said to have bapp^i£d,-*--or were not 
pjubUshed in the place where they were saod 
to have happened^ — or were not exposed to 
esAminatioQ ; — ^the contrary of all which is true 
of the Miracles of the Bible. 

812. III. The extraordinary works recorded 
in the Bible^ being, both strictly Miraculous in 
.their nature^ and undoubtedly real, are direct 
.Proofs of the Truth of the Doctrine in con- 
^jcpation of which they were wrought. 

813* Being works opposite to the Gourde of 
.|<f4tur^, and above the power of Natural C^ses, 
they require the interposition of God, or of 
S^Mone superior Being employed by him ; and it 
is inconsistent with his Perfections, to allow 
suph works to happen on purpose to deceive 
us: We may, therefore, be certain c( the 
truth of what is attested by Miracles. 

814. Miracles prove the truth of a revelation. 
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by removing all presumption i^nst a super* 
natural communication, «id by shewing that 
it actually takes place in one way. 

815. Many of the Miracles of the Gosp^ 
are direct proofs ci its particular Soetrines, as 
they are specimens of Ifre very Powa:s which 
these Doctrines ascribe to Christ, or of the 
most stmiiar Poweis that can he rendered 
ol^ects of s^ise ; and, tfaecefiire, shew that he 
actually had these powers. 

Bi6. The Mbades ascribed to Christ and 
his Apmtkis, are, in many respeots^ superior to 
thoae of Moses ; and, therefore, render the m^ 
fidelity of the Jews unreasomible. 

817. All the Micaoles of the Bible VKe aurp^ 
ported by snffident evidenee, and tibi^efore 
proiw the Trath and Divimty of the wlnrie 
series of retelations contained in it* 



* Clarke's Evid. pr. J 4. Hume's Essay. Characteris- 
tics. Campbell. Criterion. Chandler on Mir. Turretin. 
Locke's Reas. of Christ. Fleetwood. Botler's Anal. p. S. 
ch. 2^7- L^g'sB. L^ Sierm. 13.1i». 
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SECT. W. 

818. The other External Evideno? of CbiW- 
tiani^ hlPtoftiesy fueled, 

H9^ A JPrppb^ 19 a pfedictloti of jt fiiitiif 
^eiwnt, which imdd not he £M;eMtn hy h«n»rt& 
wt;» or )y)r wtiirai i»Miis, uttnnsd Mbv^ ;thft 
«¥49nt htq^pei^, ^i>d ^xftcUy qprreap^oding to il. 

880. A Pur^pheejr ni^wwiriJy cwn^ iiy»» 
^i<)d, bttsaiiao h$ Alane knppffs futwre ei^eoto; 
and, therefore, tbe fulfilmmt pf anf FrppJMSoy 
sbeHfffl^ that l^e f^ram wjm fitftaved i| Mm3» in 
$Q dimg, :in8i^ve4 by iroii. 

821. But it u, likeyriae, a proof ^of kia bdung 
intfnrad In otiwf ioatancess iia v hidi he claims 
inapiiQatioB,-*^f his having la Divme Misaioo 
finr the j^urinoses for which be asaerbs thst fee 
has it; for, when a ptrediotion afocranplieAied 



$bew8 a pcffMn lo havejsnid atit)^3ia0tund<jl0iow- 
l^dg^ in that instattce^ it would: be oAdtig 
violence to the understaodik^ Hot tQ^heliteve 
fittoh Doctrines, (undiaQOVfBpiUifitbyreianei,) as 
he puUishes aloi^ Witb the pr^j^i<^n>fiiipd 
ajflfosfis to be i^vqqM ^Mm bytbelsamfiiQed, 
and&r the l^tttb^of whidi be ^^peftja-ibo^is 

822. A pi^^hecy^ ^IfitteA i9 a (^eolQa.of 
Mifflde,^ afiA hM tfa^ ^eme- fesee itir proving 
the Divine 'M«(^i»i of the penscHi whOtiitf^rs 
it ; and it {Hfoves the truth of his Dec^neeii^en 
mwt .directly than a Miracle, as being -tine 
instance of ' a snpematnral oomxnuBiCdtiOil — 
not of power,^-4mt of knowIedg^«H0ie »very 
thing thut lUs Doctrine suj^osea - 

SC8. The whole series- of piedktioRS r€fx«d- 
ed in the Bible, both in the CHd T«sl9«W&nt 
and in the New, are, in this way^ pfsooft of the 
Divibe Mission ef the severhl parsditis ^ trho 
"Uttered them ; and, (Consequently^ of the Truth 
alid Divinity <^the \Mbole train of Revdsded 
Religions since the beginning of the world » 
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8^4. The Propbedesi, odnmlei^d in this 
11^, Aifnkb an evidence eqfudly adapted to 
ail dassei^ of infidels. 

^JWKtPirdphecy proves, with a peculiar pro- 
)Sri0ty atid Ibree, suck Doctrines as relate to 
tfclfigs fntorg^: "irbidi 'ma^ ht conlsidei^a as 
p^sctf 1*ie p*ediel*rtfi; aiid^the ffelfilm^it of 
some parts is a certain pledge, that ifce other 
p^?ti$ lE^aB, likelfme, te fiilffllted: 
^* ^«I6. ^ftpo^p^y ms^ be ctti^iAttfed, feftfemse, 
4*t reference to the event foretold : A ^Ic^c- 
#ofi'df aAy event utCet^ by' a person, will 
tead those who believe him to hetvi^a Divine 
Mission, to expect that event with confidence, 
eten betoe it happen ; and its happening in 
conformity to the prediction, wifi be to them 
a direct proof that it i^< precisely what the pre- 
•dfctibtt represented it. 

827. The predtetiolls of the Messiah by the 
Jewish Prophets, necessarily led the Jeirs^ to 
expect that such a person would appear; and 
%hen Jesus appeared, uniting in himself all 
the predicted characters of the Messiah, even 
those which seemed beforehand most incom- 
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patible wkh oRe anoi^uHv tins was to the 
Jews a direct and full proof of his bong the 
very person designed by the Prophets^'^tiie 
ioftllifaie Instnictor of mankind* the <SiLvioiir of 
the worlds and the Kuler ^ the nations; and, 
consequoitly^ of the Truth: and XKyinAty of tkfi 
€hristia|i Reli^on* 

828. As soon as diese predictions were Ail- 
filled in Jesas» diey became a {^oof abo^ though 
a mere indirect pioof» pf the Truth apd JQivi- 
nitf of Christianity to all men ; for ;lhe naMCt 
oonfimnity of the ei^nt to the predictipn, at 
once shewed the Prophet who foretold^ aiad 
the Massiab who wa^^n^fcold, toh#ve a Divme 
Missioa. 

BS9. MfMBt of the ^icriptui^ Fro^Mcios «q 
long {Oficeded the ev^ts foretold^ that thw^ is 
no room for suspecting that they were Cfmtxiv^ 
ed in conformity to events already ptft. 

880. The Scariptui-e Prophedes ajise net un- 
intelligiUe or equivocal^ so as to be equaUy 
applicable to almost any ^vent; but mark die 
events with sufficient precisfton, though n^t 
without some mixture of obscurity. 
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831. A certaki d^ree of ohsciitily is often 
iinav<^daUe in predictions, because cur ooc^ 
cation of an event is neoessariiy obsoure, wi^ 
we know not all the drciuBstanoes of it, nor 
the indiTidttals conoemedin it; but this ob- 
sddrSty vanishes on tiieir aoeoiiii(dishm€iit» and 
every expression appears to be j»*oper and 
determinate. 

888; If some I^:soplieeie» ave clothed in ifigur- 
ative language yet the figucea have a fixed and 
definite miming ; and other equivalent Fn^- 
phedes are expressed witiiont figure, and m 
pmper t&na&. 

88& If some Prophedes only 'give faints of 
future eventis, while totally dififecent snlQests 
are treated oC y«t the hint is alimys sud^ ais 
siiens that someihiaig beyond the immediate 
subject is intended ; and, of the events dure 
only hinted at, th^pe a^e diceot predietiom in 
other phoes. 

884. If some Prophecies regard two disfSncd; 
events at once, yet these are al^wmys connected 
by tbe one being a type oac emblem of the 
other, so that there is an en tine propriety in 
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Speaking bf them both at once ; and there are 
t)ttier Ph>phecies, whkh regard the principal 
-event alone. 

S89. There is no room for supposing tfeat 
*lfce conformity betw^n^ ttte preBietSohs bf 
^S^ripture and certain ftiture evehts»% acciden- 
tal ; but, on ttie contrary, this is ^ainly im- 
possible. 

8861 Though such dortformity may happen 
in a few instances 1^ mere accident, it could 
iibt so happen in ftll the SiJripturePitophe^^,-^ 
^tirhich aihe ektremely numerous,— ^wbidi \v6re 
ll^livered through a series of many ages, — ^whfeh 
f^itl v§ry dissimilar events,— and which" have 
ill he^n punctually fulfilled: The tert^nty 
Ihrit the events were fcroseen, grows in pro- 
portion to the number and variety of the 'prie- 
di^tions. * . . 

887. Though a person might throw out, by 
guess, some general expressions applicable to 
an event, he could not, without complete fore- 
knowledge of it, describe it with all its minute 
and most peculiar circumstances; — as is the 
case in the Scripture Prophecies. 
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838. The nature of the evecitB foretold in 
Scripture, renders it iooiiossible that they could 
have been luckily guessed at; for many of 
:t]|;i|^m.f^f^ i|ncomfxy)ntaQd ex;traord]fiaiy,-HKMiie 
of th^»a. peirfectly singular: A person oouU 
^f^irp^ ,,hnye : thought of ^raa; or, if he hMt 
they would have been the lis^t he would hOTe 
ventured to foretell ; and, if he had venture^ 
h9,nt>^st,hAye.h9ell^e?({>Q6ed;b nesalt) > 
,.9S9^Jf, aiooqg'SQ mmy Pn^phed^ there 
shQuld. be. sam^ few wfao^e complete fidJfflm^ 
^^.icamiat point ,out, this w»uld not d^ttfof 
ttie force of the otiieis, because gIS. these .Ufltn^ 
no AGCOMiit can „be s^ven without the siippgui^ 
tioa of Divne Inspiratioa; and^ from the flvt 
fihnajtt of these» there arises a presmwpitidB 
that the form^ have really been fuJUBSl^ 
though we want the means of shewing tiitft 
they have** 



* CoUins's Grounds and Reasons. Scheme of Literal 
Prophecy. Answers to these. Butler's Anal. p. 2. ch. ^. 
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840. Miracles and Prophecies are the most 
Proper Evidences of Revelation ;*-they are 
die explicdt declwations of God, that It comes 
fironi him. 

841. Thejr are proofs the most striking, and 
the best adapted' to the c^nvietiDn of msinkind. 

842. They are abstdutdy necessary ^r evinc- 
ing a Divine Mission : Tet Judaism and Chris- 
tiamty am the cnly religions that haVe (Ai^se 
evi^nces; and thus appear, not only to be 
True (and Diviiie, but^ alao, to be the only 
rdii|^s that aK sa 
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CHAP. IV. 

Ot TRt COLLAfEBAL &YIl>£N€t:S OF CHRtS^ 

tlANFTY. 

84f8. Whatbybr affi>rd8 uny proof or pre- 
sumption of the Truth and Divinity of Chris- 
thtnity, and yet belongs not to the heads aU 
ready considered^^^its eixxsellenoe in gelation to 
its Primary End, — MiradeSj^^-or Pirophecy ;— ■ 
18 a CoUaferal Evidence for it 

844. All the Collateral Evidences of the 
Truth of Christianity are so far Internal, that 
tbey arise ftom something in the Nature of 
lh]0 Il&ligion,*^from some circumstaiices at- 
tending its reception,— ^<yr from i9ome r6mailc«- 
able ikcts eonn^ct^ vvfth it ; but they ate of 
difi^srent kinds. 
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845. Some are» in the strictest aense, Inter- 
nal; others are related to the Extenud SSvi- 
dences of Christianity ; and others have a rdb- 
tion to all its evidences. 



SECT. I. 



OF THfe iKTfeRKAL COLLArTUlAl. t.^ntftm^m 

OF CHRISTIANITY. ? 

846* Evexy topic ^dlich shews the CQtciAefiee 
of Christianity, except the Diseet PiMf-lffii 
Aom the nature and tmdetoey ci itft Docfttinea 
tfid Fkeeqpts, is a separate and Cottataral Bvl^ 
denee of its TraHi. 

847. Its great effieacy, at i(a fh^t paMiiiSticMH 
in banishing poljrtheisni, idolalry, snperslkkii, 
and magical arts^ and in refermii^'t^ tUiil|w H »' 
and maimers of diose who ^nbraeed it^—ja^n 
additional and indepcipident proof of its proper 
excdlence, shewii^ correqxmdiQg effects ac- 
tually resulting from it ; and oonqborates its 
Truth, by leading us to conclude, that^ if it had 
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not been «iyqpoited by very ntis&etory evi* 
dcpfe, mMi never would have made so great 

848. As the fitness of Chnstianity for an* 
swaing its ultimate end constitutes its Primary 
JESxc^enoe, so its tendency to any other good 
end consistent with thi^ fttms a subcndinate 
exceltence; and erery such subordinate ex- 
iM4tel«ft<ii » r d»acyreBttg>prio^^ and 
Divinity, simile 4^ its dmNt^ntamal evidence: 

849. It is a great excellence of Christianity, 

t|ieifigMii^<|f d99po||smi«^-»^ «iod$i«^ii 

i|ia^ep9ni»eii^--baidirti^ many lAieonvftnisat 
Pi^Hwiikf^y^me tg .othei9 4>f a b«pi^<Ml 
tend^icy,— refines the laws of wi»r;r-^iiiawif# 
tb^ifjMltmwsi «id isxippovA the n^iigtonit "of 
Hiftotm'*- It> is no iqpaU pMStt&sftiesi 6f<^e 
liimmi^ ^ Cbmtwiiily, tbm, whSk it soems 
te^.faiKe ill; view i»ly tfce feKcity of the »^t^ 



• gh^rlcek, V. 1. Wsc. 4. p. 148, 187. ' 
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life^ it thus, at the same timei promotes the 
bappinessLof the present.^ 

850. Christianity— by having peculiar Doc- 
trines, supported by sufficient evidence, which 
are inteoresting and of univevsal ooneern,-^y 
having a simple woEship,«*-by including no 
local, civil, or political laws,*-*-and by giving 
moral laws of obvious obligati<»,--*is in its 
nature fit for being an universal religion^ and 
is the only religion that is so : This skill and 
peculiarity in its structure forms a particular 
excellence, wluch is a strong indication of its 
having a Divine Or]ginal.t 

851. Christianity employs no means of at- 
taching men to it in an ill^timiite manner ; 
it employs only the noblest means of attracting 
their regard,«-such as are fit for securing a 
rational adherence to it ; and it is fit tor pro- 
dudng precisely the proper degree of attach- 



• Montesq. B. 24. ch. 3, 4, 6, 19. f Id. B. 24. 

ch. 24-26. 
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ment, — an attachment equally removed from 
indifference and from bigotry : This is peculiar 
to Christianity, and shews a wisdom of con- 
trivance, which indicates a Divine Original.* 

852. Again — every particular in the nature 
of Christianity,-^in the effects produced by it, 
■*-or in the facts of the Scripture History,— 
which cannot be at all accounted for but on 
the supposition of its Divine Original, or 
which is most naturally* explicable on that 
supposition, — is a Collateral Evidence of Chris- 
tianity ; for every such particular shews, that 
we must involve ourselves in difficulties, im« 
probabilities^ or absurdities, if we admit not 
the IKvinity of this religion. 

858. The Lord's Supper is a particular of 
this sort in the nature of Christianity : It is 
directly intended to keep up the memory of 
Christ's haying died a violent and ignominious 
death. If he had suffered justly as an impostor, 
his followers would have endeavoured to ob- 
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literate the memory of it as soon as pos^ble, 
instead of recording it, and studiously drawing 
men's attention to it,— espedally as his crud* 
fixipn was reckoned a reproach to them both 
by Jews and Grentiles; or, if they had com- 
memorated it, it would have been by a mourn- 
ful rite, not by a feast of joy and praise ; Such 
a memorial of it can be accounted for, only on 
supposition that his death was what Chris- 
tianity represents it to be ; and, if so, his re- 
ligicm must be, as it claims to be, of Divine 
Original.* 

. 854. An argument in favour of Christianity 
arises from the character and conduct of Judas 
Iscariot He was a man of sense and ability, 
intimately acquainted with the most secret 
conduct and views of Jesus; and, therefore, 
capable of detecting any fraud or imposture 
that he had carried on, and certainly well dis-r 
posed to have detected it : Yet, after he had 
actually betrayed Jesus, he no sooner reflected 



* Caleb Fleming. 
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on what be had done, than he was seized with 
remorse, attested the innocence of his Master 
to those to whoro he had betrayed him, and, 
this having no effect, through grief and despair 
ended his own life : This is the strongest 
testimony of an enemy, that Jesus was no im* 
postor ; and, consequently, that his religion is 
true.* 

855. Many circumstances which infer the 
Truth of Christianity, by their being inexplic-* 
able on any other supposition,*— give, at the 
same time, a perception of its excellence ; and, 
by both these means together, produce a com* 
plicated conviction of it. 

856. Though the excellence of Christianity 
is, of itself, a strong evidence of its Truth and 
Divinity, it receives great confirmation from 
the consideration — ^how illiterate, and how 
mean in outward situation, Christ and his 
Apostles were ; and, therefore, how incapable 



* Observ. on the Conduct and Char, of Jud. Iscar. 
Craig's Life of Christ 
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of contriving such a religion, if they had not 
been inspired. 

857. The character of Christ is such as the 
greatest genius never conceived ; and, since 
the illiterate Apostles conceived it, they must 
have actually found it in him. It is a perfect 
character, quite beyond nature, which they 
could, therefore, never have thought of: If 
they had thought of it, it could never have 
entered into their minds to have placed him in 
so low circumstances, — especially when the 
doing so was opposite to all the received notions 
of the Messiah ; but if it had, they could not 
have given him, notwithstanding the meanness 
of his condition, so much true dignity of cha- 
racter,*— still less could they have supported 
this extraordinary character through a long 
series of conversations and actions : He must^ 
therefore, have been what they represent him 
to be ; and, if he was so, his religion cannot 
but be true.* 



* Duchal^ Serm. 1. Craig's Life of Christ. 
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858. In Christ's last discourses to his dis- 
ciples, the mixture of dignity and tenderness 
which he displays, — the plain account which 
he gives of the dangers and difficulties which 
they might expect,— and the nature of the 
supports which he promises them, — aflbrd 
striking presmnptions, that, if Jesus spake 
them, he could be no impostor ; and that, if he 
had not spdsien them, the Evangelists could 
not have ascribed them to him.* 

859. The peculiar character of the Apostle 
John has been shewn to contain strong pi*e- 
sumptions, that he related no fiction ; and, 
consequently, that Christianity is True and 
Divine.^ 

. 860. The controversies and contentions, 
which were very early carried to a great height 
in the Christian Church, afford a strong pre- 
•suniption of the Truth of the Gospel ; becdtUse 
they shew that there was no collusion, and 
bfecause, notwithstanding these, all agreed in 



• DuchaU Serm. 4. t Id. Serm. 8. 



thft great Mtickflr iOi Christianity, vdusk ptcfiws 
that diey had full^ and flBtisftctpry«efFiAeiiQe <^ 
ha Truth and Divimty/ ^ .1 

861. Christ and his Apostles sub|Ditttiii|r 
their whole Doetriite 1x> kbe lair.ttttmkialioii 
<if ttaakiiid^ and dkn^inriiig. ^errttiy >dtt|tp;Bie^ 
thod of piopagating ity«^&iin|sbe»a Btttmg peer 
^nmiption^ of : theTruth of Chriatianiliy ;. as it 
dhewa^. that, they fully beHev^ed what they 
taught, and wore confident of. the goodnosa of 
theiii(iiaause*.t .. ^ 



.! 



'S£CT. II* 



. OF CIULiSTIA^ITVi ^ 



< t 



^ £03; There are^ likewise, Cettatmd Bvi^ 
d^ioes of Ciiristianlty^ winch hai3e: m afiGukilgr 
to ite; External S^idenees; and ioorrafaonite 



• Duchal, Serm. 9. t Id. Serin. 10. 
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our belief^ fay adding to the arattbility of these^ 
by pcedispoaing the mind to admit them, or 
by heightening its acquiesoenoe in their suf- 
ificiltioy. 

'. afiSLifibmeiof the dreumstances and fiMSts 
i!fabtiDg 'to Christinityr^whidi are onaoeount- 
aUe unlets on supposition of its JDiviiuty, and, 
in this way, affi>rd presumptions for it^— eon- 
tain, at the same time, a mixture of something 
Mknoulous^ which carries along with it suf- 
ficient evidence of its own reality; and, by 
bdng Miraculous, implies the Truth of this 
religion. 

864. The claims of John the Baptist and of 
Jesus Christ mutually support each other: 
Both the circumstances attending their birth, 
many of which were Miraculous, and their 
whole conduct towards each other in their 
public life, prove that Jesus was the Mesriah,, 
and John, his Forerunner ; for they are inex-* 
plicaUe^ except on suppodtion of the Divine 
Mission of both. The mixture of Miracle in 
these circumstances is a farther proof; and all 
of them do, in several ways, contribute indirect- 
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ly» both to the credibility of the Christian 
Miracles, and to the illustration of ancient pre- 
dictions.* 

865. The conversion and subsequent con^ 
duct 6f the Apostle Paul aiSPord a separate 
proof of the Truth of Christianity. In the Ae^ 
03unt which he gives of himself, he could liot 
be an impostor, who said what he knew to be 
false with an intention to deceive ; be<iause he 
could have no rational motive to undertake 
this impositiob, nor could he have poteibly 
carried it on with any success, by the means 
which we know that he employed : He ooiild 
hot be an enthusiast, Who imposed upon him- 
self by the force of an overheated imagination ; 
for Ms character has not those qualities which 
always attend ^ithiisiasm, and he could not, 
by the power of enthusiasm, haVe imposed 
Upon himself, in regard either to the Miracle 
which caused his conversion, or to the con-' 
sequences which followed on it, or to many 



♦ Bdl's Inquiry. ' 
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6tber circuaifit|inces» to which he bears testi* 
mony in his Epistles : He was not| in this ac-^ 
oount of himself, deceived by the fhiud of 
othi^rs; for his prior conduct in persecuting 
Christians, rendered it impossible for Christians 
to think of converting him ; and, if they had, 
they could not have produced by fraud the 
appearances to which he imputes his conver- 
sion: Consequently, no explanation can be 
given of his conversion^ without supposir^ that 
it happened in the very way that he asserts,--^ 
which being Miraculous, implies that the 
Christiati Religion is True and Divine.* 

866. Every circumstance not absojlutely ne- 
cessary for rendering the External Evidences 
of Christianity conclusive, is a separate and 
additional evidence of the Collateral kind. 

867. Thus, the quick and extensive propaga-' 
tion of the Grospe), in opposition to the en- 
deavours of all kinds used to prevent it, and 
without any natural means adequate to the 



* Lord Lyttleton's Observ. Duchal^ Serm. 5, 6. 
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effect,— is, of itself, a proof of the Divinity of 
Christiftnity ; and it corroborates the evidedoe 
iiom Miracles, in the same way as the eflScacy 
of Christianity corroborates its Internal Exa- 
dence.* 

868. The Truth of Christianity receives cbn'- 
firmation even from the opposition of andent 
infidels : They had all advantages for pointing' 
out the defects of the Evid^ces of Christianity, 
but ti»dr ^ceptions Bxe altogether frivolous ; 
and this affords a general presumption that 
these Evidences are not liable to just objec- 
tions: Their opposition, also, gives additional 
strength to the Direct Evidences of Christi- 
anity from Prophecy and Miracles ; and their 
tertimonies and concessions, as to all the &cta 
of the Gospel History, are such, that from them 
the Truth of Christianity may be directly 
iiilcnred.t 



* Orig. oont. Gels. 1. 1. Atterbury's Serm. Stanhope's 
B. L. Serm. 16. Leng's B. L. Senn. 15. 

t Truth of the Gospel Hist, by Heathen Evid. Sharp'd 
Argument. Lardner's Credibility. Gerard, Diss. 2. S. 2. 
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869» The pvesent cireumstances c£ the Jews, 
4i6pauBed among all nations, yet preserved a 
X)istiqet . People* afibrd a strong eyidenoe of 
the Truths Christianity^ both as it is a re^ 
markable fulfilment of prophecy, and as it is 
i^ itself, an extraoxdinaiy^andnairaculous e\0nt, 
which rcanpot ^ acoountad for but on m^ftm^ 
tipp tiMt it is a judgment upon them f<»r timir 
r^ieotloo ^ Jesus Christ ; and, eonsequcntlyi 
it. is. apioof that he was reaUy the Messiah 
s^tftom Giod/ 



SECT. III. 

OF 1?H£v &J&N£jRAL COLLAT£RAl» EVIDEMGSB^^ 

OF CHRISTIANITY. • 

870. There are, likewise, some CoBateralr 
Arguments, which have almost an equal rela- 
tion to all the Evidences of Christianity. 

- 

• Lardner's Three Disc. 
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, 871. The manner in which Christ and his 
Apostles proposed the Evidences of Christiani- 
ty, is a strong proof of its Truth. Originally, 
to. those who had not raised objections, they 
simply exhibited these Evidences: This w^ub 
proper in that situation, because it was suf- 
fieiept for producing conviction ; it necessarily 
implies that the evidence was very stocoig ; it 
was the fittest for producing faith in the un* 
prejudiced; it sets Jesus in direct opposition 
to impostors; it shews that he was consdoas 
of his title to the character which he claimed ; 
it was an indication of dignity suitable to that 
character. When, again, opposition was start- 
ed, and ofagections were raised, Christ and his 
Apostles avowed their Divine Mission, reason-* 
ed on the force of the evidences which they 
produced, and answered the several objections 
that had been started : By means of this altera- 
tion in their method, many considerable dif. 
ficulties are preduded, and objections prevent- 
ed ; it gives us their own answers to many ex- 
ceptions, and suggests the proper manner of 
answering subsequent ones; it afforded addi- 
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tianoil proof of the strength of the 
lEvidences ; it gave a new and proper disphty 
of rml dignity ; it shewed Christ maintaining 
the same consistent dbaracter unifdrmly in the 
most opposite situations. His whole manner 
taken together is absolutely perfeet^ and shews 
the greatest strength of understanding, and the 
higher powers of reason, which could not be na^ 
turally attdned without the best means of intel- 
lectual improvement: Christ, therefore, and 
his Apostles, must have owed them to super- 
natural causes; and, consequently, were, as 
they affirmed themselves to be, persons com* 
missioned and inspired by God.* 

87SI. A strong Collateral Evidence of the 
Truth of Christianity, arises from the manner 
and the effect of the opposition of infidels: 
The uxj£m arts to which they havei universally 
had reocHurse, betray the badness of their cause; 
it has led Christians to illustrate fully the 
several Evidences of Christianity, and to set 



* G^rard^ Diss. 1. 
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them in a grait variety of lights,— *to abandon 
inoonduaiTe reBaooings, and sooh oorraptiom 
as have been mixed with Christianity,-- and to 
bear testimony to their belief of it/ Instead of 
overturning Christmmtjr, opiposition has, in 
these several wajrs, ccmieiBed it: Tbh is 
peculiar to Thith, and shews ChrisU ai n^ to 
be True; if it were not true, it roust fafive 
fallen before the opposition that has bfeen made 
toit* 



SECT. IV. 



OF TBE PRESUMPTIVE EVIDENCES OF 
RSV£AL£1> BELIOIOK. 

878. Besides these Collateral Evklenees, 
which belong to Christianity strictly eondUfer- 
ed, there are, likewise, presumptive arguments 
for the Beligion of the BiUe in general. 



* Oerard^ Diss. 2. Serm. 3, 4. 
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J974 Th^ro ha^ hem W8toBa», rii;e8i wd 
pii»eq[)W9».whieh have no foaiKbition in t&mo^i 
aadr]^ h9T« fravaiteil veiy gweiaUy in thi; 
aimt unwmiected nation^t— which seem, con- 
9«qiMPflyir taflK the remnin^ of revelation* an4 
whieit »re wnima^^ to ll|e revdations re^ 
QDi464 w SQvipttuie : It may, dierefoK^ be pre^ 
siunfdi.jthat they .are inemoriak of theoQ re^ 
velp^iMiiayuig beeD.giv€Mi» prqterv^ among 
those who have lost all knowledge of tfae|r 
ori^* Of this kind are sacrifioes, and the 
divimm of time into weeks.* 

875. All the Pagan religions pretended to 
come — ^not from the One True God, — but from 
some Local Tutelary Deity, and adii^iited t)ie 
truth of one anotii^: FfOIQ &U <^ them, there- 
fcH'e, the religion of the Bible is discriminated, 
by its .deriving itsajf from the Oner True God, 
and eondpmning falne religions ; and this is an 
indtoation of its Truth*! 



♦ Williams's B. L. Serm. 2. Campbell on Mir. p. 2. s. 7- 
t Warburton's Div. Leg. B. 4. s. 1. 



U 
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876. In the heathen world, it was mai's 
attendmg to pretended revelations, that led 
them off from the principles of pure Natural 
Religion ; but attention to the Jewish, acvi 
Christian Religions has always, in proportion 
to its closeness, had the opposite effect, — wbieh 
is a presumption of their Truth. 

877. All the heathen revelatiom wem ne^ 
connected ;«— all the revelations supposed:ia the 
Bible are connected parts of one sdieme : True 
revelations, given at different times, must be 
so ; and the revelations of the Bible hemg so, 
is a presumption that they are True.* 

878. The very ccNrruptions of Judaism and 
Christianity afford a presumption of their 
Divinity : From the nature of things^ a false 
religion is imperfect at first, and is gradually 
amended, refined, and improved ; but, if a 
religion comes fix)m God, it will be perfect at 
the first,— no alteration can be made in it but 
for the worse,— -every deviaticMi introduced by 



Warburt. Div. Leg. B. 6. s. 2. 



^^^ • 
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ni^fi willbea corruptiot): This has happened 
both in Judaism and in Christianity^ and is a 
{R'^uniptii>n)tbdt they are of Divine Original. 
Besidi^s^ th^ corhiptions which have happened 
in bMh,— particulairly in Christianity by Po- 
pety^-i^are altogether similar to the corruptions 
which were made" by "Paganism in Natural 
Rdigidn*, and this latter being confessedly a 
true Re%ion> that similarity is a presumption 
that Judaism and Christiahity have the same 
Author a& Natural Religion, and are, likewise, 
True and Divine. 

879. A strong presumption of the Divinity 
of the Jewish Religion arises from the eha-^ 
racter and conduct of Moses. Egypt was the 
schod, for legislation as well as science, ta the 
rest of the world ; from it foreigners derived 
"their models, and ventured not to depart from 
what they found there,---especially in religion : 
Blit Mos^s, — not a passing foreigner, — but a 
native of Egypt, skilled in all its learning, — 
must be supposed to have been fond of its 
institutions ; and, when he led forth the Israel- 
ites, he must, if he had not been inspired, have 
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opntiiyed their religion and goyeruniept ^GCOfd-^ 
ing to the Sgypti^n mo4el : Yet he aot^ on 
principle3 fundamentally opposite to thftt m^d^ 
—discards all the Egyptain god?,— tew?hes th^ 
knowledge of the One Godf-rdoes not conceal 
him in mysteries, but establishes his worship 
openly and publicly,— ^nd makes this the very 
hinge of their whole religion and polity : In 
all this, too, he opposes the mo3t inveterate 
prgudices of that people. Without inspitation, 
he could not have formed such a design, or 
have imagined a probability, or even possibility, 
of its succeeding : Neither the design, nor the 
success, can be accounted for, by any other 
supposition than that he was invested with a 
True Divine commission.* 



880. Collateral Evidences exdte attention ; 
they add force to the direct proofi ; every pro- 



* Warburt. B. 4. s. 6. 
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bability viewed in connexion ^ves brightness 
to the whole evidence : the concurrence of a 
great mtdtittide of probabilities of dissimilar 
Mnds, begets such assurance, as prevents our 
behig disturbed by every minute objection. 
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CHAP. V. 

OF THE AUTHEKTIciTY ANb AtJ^HOiRITr OP 

irflE book:s of scripture. ' 



. / • • I" 



^ 881. FbRtomf>letingthePit)ofo^theT 
and Divinity of Christianity, it is farifter n^- 
c«sa*y to e^^ce, tSiat the Books' of^Sdripture 
conteaii an authentic and ii^spired account bf 
that religion, as^ it was originally taught: 

88Sf. As the tnatters contained in Sdriptiire 
were transacted in places and times Temote 
from us, we can have no evidence of their truth 
but what is resolvable into testimony; ^ttd, 
if We have this evidence as strong as the natiiee 
of the case can admit, it ought to satisfy uaf. ^ 



I 
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SECT. I. 



OF THE DIRECT EVIDENCES OF THE AUTHEN* 
TICIT Y OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

88S. That the Books of Scripture are a gen* 
nine account of Christianity, as asserted by 
Christians, ought to be taken for granted till 
it be disproved ; and the proof of their being 
spurious lies upon those who deny them to be 
genuine. 

884* There never have been, nor can be pro- 
duced, such internal marks of their spurious- 
ness, as have generally overturned the credit 
of supposititious writings : Nor can they be 
proved such by external evidence ; on the con- 
trary, every rule of criticism^ by which the 
genuineness of andent books is established, 
gives testimony to the genuineness of the Books 
of the New Testament. 

885. Such of these Books as bear the nam^s 
of their authors, are proved to be their works. 
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because they are referred to by all ChrisUan 
writers as such, from the very age in Which 
they are said to have been written, and by suc- 
cessive writers in an uninterrupted chain, down 
to the present time* 

886. Some of the earliest of these writers 
had, no doubt, access to kee the originals, or 
antograpiis, of sevcml of ttie Books of Scrip- 
tiire, which would naturally be ]M:>eserVed for a 
considerable time; aild acme of thtaa affirm 
that they had seen tbeM. 

887. Most of the Books of the Kbw Testa- 
ment were intrusted or addressed by dieir 
wtiteirs td partfeulir diiirebes, or societies of 
Ohnstians, who had, therefore, the best oppor*- 
tunities of knowing who these writers were. 

888L All these Bocks were publicly aifd fre- 
quently read, fh>m the earliest times, in every 
church. 

889. All Cbrikian chuidhes, in all ages and 
nations, have agreed in acknowledging all these 
Books to be genuine records of the Christian 
Religion. 

890. Though, fh>m the beginning, there were 
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many oontroversies in the Christian church, 
and di&rences about the meaning or the cead- 
ing of particukv texts* yet the genuineness of 
the Bo&s themsdves was never questiiHied, 
except by a few such heretics as can very im- 
properly be called Christiails. 

Sftl. That these Books are the g^niine w0r}£s 
of the atithorSi whose liames . they beari was 
never quesliQned by early :ibfidels> either . Pa- 
gans or Jews ; Imt, on the contrary, is explifatly 
allowed by some of them: , . 

892. The authenticity of these Books is thus 
supported I7 stronger evidence than tbatc^f any 
other books of equal antiquity ; and todoAibtjof 
it is more unreasonable than to doubt of the 
authiaitjkdty of any other writings whatever* 

898* Though some of the Books of the New 
Testament were not from the b^iming re^* 
ceived universally, yet they were all receited 
.by a much greater j^portion of Christiana thah 
in^eeted them; and their being for a while re- 
jected by any, was owing, — not to their kncrw- 
ing them to be spurious, — but to their not hav- 
ing certain evidence of their being genuine; 
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This shews, that they were very scrupulous of 
admitting Books into the New Testament ; and, 
tha^fore, both proves that their bang after- 
wards recdved by all Christians proceeded from 
full conviction, and addsT wdght to their testi- 
mony for such Books as were never doubted of 
by Christians. 

894. Though there have been doubts about 
the authors of some of the Books of the New 
Testament, yet there appear not to be strong 
reasons for these doubts; and, though there 
were, their being written by any of those to 
whom they are, or can be, with any degree of 
plau8H>iUty,* ascribed, would give them a l^gh 
degree of credit * 

B95. The spurious Books, which appeared 
early in the Christian church under the names 
of Apostles, give us no reason to doubt the 
authenticity of any of the Books of the New 
Testament : There being such spurious Booki^, 
would make Christians more cautious what 



* Grotius, 1. 3. § 1-^. Burnett, Art. 7- Blackall's 
B. L. Senn. 3. Lardner's Credibil. p. 2. Michaelis. 
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Booka tfayey admitted into their Canon ; and 
/n<»ie ;^ these spurious Books were ever admit- 
ted by my considerable numbers^ andf thero* 
f(¥rey h^ve no claixn to be redconed of equal 
predit. with the New Testament. 



J r. ,, - 



SECT. n. 



Of* T^£ INDIRECT EVIDENOES OF THE AU- 
THENTICITY OF THE NJBW TJ^TAMENT. 

39fi' As the Books of the N^w Testain^isit 
weipe written by those to whom, th^y as^ asr 
cribed^ so these persons had full access , to be 
4Qlbj^nK^ of the things of which they wri^q^and 
could not have been imposed upcm as to the 
txuthpfthem. 

997. The matters rc^oorded by the New Te^ 
t^e^t writers are^ in their nature^ such qs 
might be certainly known»'*-«atters of aensc^ 
— things done and said in the presence of many 
witnesses, — ^in their own time and country, — 
and, most of them, in their own presence. 
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90S. They are so ti<uiierous» that, if they had 
not been all trae, ii was hbpo^ble biit Bomt 
df them must have beeti detected ; and the de- 
l^istion of any of theth would have destroyed 
the credit of the whol6. 

899* They ure recorded with such ckcakn- 
stancesi as rendered an inquiry into the truth 
or iUsehood of tiiem very easy, and, ther^re, 
must have iadlitated the detection of them, if 
they had been false $ and as they, ndtwiCh- 
statidilig, tiever vrere detected, tfans very much 
cdiiflrms their truth and certainty. 

900. They were, likewise, df such a nature, 
ai mlMft have ettgdg^ many to eiteinine them 
wfth this g^eate^t stkctness, aitd fo make known 
to the world if they discovered any flilsehood 
in them. 

901. It cannot be pretended that the Books 
of the New 'testament have been convict^ of 
falsehood and disproved, but that the works in 
which this was done, and the means of now 
doing it, have been destroyed by Christians; 
for there is no shadow of evidence for the pre- 
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t?»»ee, Mobile there is as good ^videnoe ag|k]9t 
it as the nature of the ease adroits. 

908. The writers of the New Testament had 
every.ppssiUe motiye to deter them from wHt- 
ing what they have written* if they wei^ ii«jt 

• » 

certain of its truths and mu^ have been gipity 
of th» stpangfjiit cpinpUeati^Q »f *dly apd iriftk*. 
edoess if they had falsified ; be^d^s thai/ .ftheis 

writmgt contain many mi^l^^ i^dil[^*§Qt ^todfi 

of their veracity and fidelity.* 

SIPS. The Books of the Nev T^^tament haw. 
internal marks of attthe»tici|y ; Tfe^iy «im1Nwi 
alluffl<»is or referadoes to facts, and to the laws 
and eustoiQ? of the plaioes and tinpes Qf ff«[hi$U^ 
they profess to treat; which are perfeetlyr JA^* 
dten^ remarkably agreeable to the a/eoounlsjcC' 
these which are given by other writers-f 

9Q4^ It is no int9nf4 marl;; of t|ie falsity of 
these ]3poks, that they contain things that iprp. 
extraordinary and supernatural ; for it has b^n 



* Orot. 1. 3. s. 5, 6. BlackalVs B. L. Serm. 4, 5. 
t Lardner's Credib. p. 2. 
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already shewn, that the Miracles of the Gospef 
are highly credible.^ 

905. Though tiiey contain things whi(^ rea- 
son could not discover; yet they corita^A nothing 
ki si»eh a sekise dtsagreeabl^ to^'reasf6h^ 'a^ tti b^ 
absotd or incredible/ ^ * -' ^^ >i: » - 

006. They oontaiti no ineonisisfent passages ; 
for such passages as appear repugnant, are easi- 
ly reconciled by a just application of criticism : 
When reconciled, their apparent inconsistency 
shews only that the authors wrote not in con- 
cert, and, therefore^ adds real weight to their 
authority ; and the consistency and harmony of 
the whole furnish an internal evidence of their 
tiiftth.t • 

907. To assert, that the Epistles contialii a- 
dlUfererit scheme of reB^on fi'om the Gospt^ls, 
or that the Gospel of Paul is di9k*ebt'-fi'^c>m 
that of Christ, as some infidels have assert^,-^ 
proceeds only from their not understanding 
dther, and appears to be wholly without 



* See No 794, et seq. t qrot. 1. 3. § IJ— 14. 
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foundation, on meniy oomparing them to- 
gether.* 

90& Many of the facts recorded in the New 
Testament are mentioned by other ancient 
w^t^s^ both Jews and Pagans,— which affiirds 
a collateral evidi^nce of the tmtii of what is 
contained in the Books of the New Testamentt 



SECT. JIL 

TfllAT THB BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
ABE DIVINELY INSURED. 

909. The Books of the New Testament 
might epntfun a genuine account oi the roli- 
gira taught by Christ and his Apostles, though 
they had not been written by any oi them, 
nor by any persons Divinely inspired; but it 
is their being written by inspiration, that 
makes us certain that they contain an account 

* Moral Philosopher. Bolingbroke's Posth. Works. 
Answers to these. t Grot. 1. 3. § 14. 
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of that .nikgjkm, pwe and fbU^r^MRSthoot way 
foreigD inixtaK ;•— and enables us to aeqiiieiee 
in tbem, as the Wocd of God hinisdff^ ? - ' - 

910. In Cider to establnh iiie daAtiOtfyj&e 
die New Testament .in opposition to infidiAir 
it is not neeessary to aaakilwn ;^fasfeBir)Sfy thiitg 
in it»-<*^e wcwds as wdl arihe BaiMm:r-*n B»s/ 
vine inspired : Alt sucb otgeetions, Idsmftn,- 
as aie laised agauist this aotton ai in spjiai is w i 
are beside the purpose. r .. 

911. It is enough that the writerafaavfe lHfa», 
by Divine a6«lstsnee» peesewQd..&onia)Ii4«il»i 
or mistake » the m§|:teiv tboogh fsugh^vfiA^^B 
was left to express this matter in -hiaMiiiffto 
way; — which appears, indeed, to have^bctfiBi 
the ease, by the varMies of style HmkMi^ fiftMi 
in their wrfcthigs, ^ ^ije\ 

918. As the Vew Testament oooMbsS^ogfn 
of very differ^t qntures, there is no remm 'Mi 
think, that the writers w^cre inspired' ^v ft^ , 
very same manner with respect to all of them. 

913. In historical matters which fell under 



* Williams's B. L. Serm. 6. 
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tirar own fivtiee, no more was MMssary than 
tlMtitltty diottldy by die Divine Spirit, be pre- 
•srred fiommnfeRkes in relating tbetn, throagh 
foigatfolnMi, impei^Mft rememlwanoe, or de- 
sign. 

itl4. in Huttters discoverable bf reason, tiiey 
wane kft to the exeidae of their natural powers, 
tbrfiiviw Spii^ only qukkcming theni, and 
o¥>wniling tfamti, so as to preserve them from 



Wk in natters abov« the reach of men^s 
natoml powers, — ^in predictions c^fiiture events, 
and in teaching new articles of faith or rules 
of esndiiOt,-~tbe whole proceeded from ihspi- 
ratmi * 

fttf« There is not so direct a proof from Mi- 
radles of the Inspiration of the New Testa- 
aaant, as tibere is of the truth of the Christian 
Briigim; since Miracles were wrought pur- 
posdy for tiie confirmaticm of this latter, but no 



* Burnet^ Art. 6. Smith's Select Disc. 6. ch. 13. Stack- 
house's Apparatus. Benson's Append, to 1 Tim. Dodd. 
ridge on Inspiration. 



8tS Einden0es cf ChptsHard^. 

MinudM were wroi^ht on puifose to pnove 
that these partleular Books wcxe wriAlraii bgr 
Divine Inspiraticm : Yet tha proof 19 r^riiky-m 
strong in this case, as in the otli#r. 

917. For, most of the Books of the Njfw 
Testament were written, b^ the Apostkis^ 
whose Hiraoles proTed that Uuey beid arDiwie 
Mission, Imd were inspiied with the knowledge 
of the Christian Religion, and empowered to 
publish it; and, when they puhUshed.it by 
writing, these Miracles proTe the Dtvine ori- 
ginal of what they wrote^ as mmh aa of i what 
they spoken and, oonseqiMDtly^ the J^iiu? 
original, at inspiratioii, of such Books as weie 
certainly written by them. 

018. The doctrine which they taught and 
which tkey wrote, was the very saase^ eke tfiey 
must have exposed themselves to otniain dfss- 
teotion ; and, tbwefore, the Micades wneu^ 
in aittestation of the fermcr, equally fobve ti» 
truth of the latter. 

919. The Apostles, in their writings^ jofteb 
make mention of their Miracles, and, by so 
doing, actually appeal to them lor the DiYinity 
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of ^jesfe wilctfig^ ; fbr It would hate been to 
t» ]it»#poae to xfientfon them in these^ if not to 
plxx^ore credit to them. 

920. The ApMttes matt be coniideied as 
applafiiig to tftiei^ Mirades^^ for proof &f all 
HM/Ukky pmfess to have learned by in^re^ 
tion ; bat tbey refer to ingpiwtioli what they 
rpfttm iti ifae New TeMBment^ for it all belongs 
to Aie OhriBtian Religion^ the whole of whioh 
tfciey cMttantly dedare tUat they received by 
Bivin« iUvektion. 

081; The Apostles dften aftimk, that Christ 
fttOQffiied them EKvine illumination even in 
ifmbing; and, therefore, we may conclade, 
also in writing, which is mMe permanent^ and, 
consequently, of greater moment ;--^whicb, too, 
i$ plainly induded in the promise^ that the 
J9||Krit should abide with than, and teach them 
$iH,- tMngs: Tbey aflSrm that these {oomises 
m»e MBMidA to them; and, conaequently, 
must be considered as claiming inspiraticM in 
tbe^ writings where they make sad) affirma- 
tion. 
' 98flr. They diaim inspiration in whet they 
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» 

wrote, by calling tbemselTes in tb^sf ; yrntillg? 
Apostles ; for tbis y^ry title: inppU^ tl^t^ tfaiejr 
were inspired teachers, * i ; 

928. They give express notice, tbatj$9f9e 
things tbey. wrote tiot by in;^intikyy ; ;^ob 
netiessfitily impVes, that tbey pfpfesped^ W^ 
all the rest by jnspicajtion^ m . ui t 

924^ Since, therefore, it ^ppcaf^s .ia^o.v^f^p^y 
ways, that the Apostles, p^ofe^fiiod J^O' ^ imbMh 
ed in their writings,* and since tb^* Wf oqgl^ 
Miracles on purpose to prave th»t Jbliey^iirere 
inspired, jliiefe Miracles directly, eyim^'t^sl 
all those jSooks of the New .Tei»tffn«9t.wJiMSk 
were; written, by Apostles, ar^e^C J?»v|ne, \i^^ 
ration. . . ; ..i 

9S>5. Two of the Gosp^l^, am} ^ A^ts^t9f!§ 
not written/by Apcfetles, ,^iid>^i$ 4:h^.,/^^j 
Bopks of the New Te^i^iiaent t^at.^qerl^^ly 
areY)ot: But M^rk and Luke, tfae;writ^r^>^g 
theses though not Apostles, were €»4u^ Wj4ff^ 
miraculous po wens ;. and their Books w^Oi^pp 
proved by Apostles, and thus bad the testimo- 
ny of persons unquestionably inspired, — w^ich 
has as great weight as if the^ Apqstles. (thffpw, 
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BdlVes bad imtten them ; — besides, that these 
are? historical Books, which contain no article 
of Faith not found in the writings of the 




'^'^^26. The inspiration of several Books of the 
We# 1%^tamerit is, also, directly proved from 
the writer's having in th^m predicted future 
rfve»!s; which he could not have foreseen by 
M^'n^tural powers, but which have punctually 
tetrie to pass. • 

•^7'^ l^Veri the affirmations of the writers of 
fte "New ^Testament of their own inspiration 
fclarve sotrte weight, considered in themselves ; 
b^ecatise, if they were False, the writers must be 
impious liars, — which the whole strain of their 
wAti)1g^, ^d their characters, as they appear 
ill thesfe, render it impossible for us to believe. 
" '928. The Books of the New Testament have, 
alto, several ihtemal characters, which render 
them worthy of a Divine original, and contain 
s6the presumptions that they had it* 



( , 



* Williams's B. L. Serm. 6, MichaeHs. Benson's Ap- 
pend. 6r(rt. 1.' 3. 1 7> & 
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SECT. IVi 



i'«» • ■ 



OF THE AUTHOAITT Ol* TUSl BOOXSS OK OiUK 

OLD TBSTAMEKT. 



• r •' 



929. The authenticity, truth, andiofiinRition 
of the Books of the Old Testament, are proved 
by almost the very same wgumenta-asjthoseof 
the New, though they are not all hpplisaUe 
to them with predsely the same degree of 
strength. ; 

980. That such of them whose «ath(»s we 
known, were written by those persons to wii6m 
they are ascribed, we have tte uifiversal and 
constant testimony of the JewS|-^-«4lie' pto^ier 
witnesses in this case ; and there gre hoxop* 
trary testimonies' to weakai it 

981. These persons had suffid^it access to 
know the things of which they wrote, for most 
of them happened in their own time ; and the 
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things of which Moses wrote prior to his own 
time» might, considering the longevity of the 
Patriarehs, be handed down by tradition from 
the several times when they happened, till he 
received them, and committed them to writ- 

* >^00S. Mftiiy things eontained in their writings 
are confirmed by die idations of other authors^ 
and by many mdoiuments of their reality still 
a*ff]Hai|iifig, ^ 

: 'Oftjt. HhHc oharaeters and tfa«ir ^}ews' are 
<ii9eh,!dsgive no reason to mppceif, i\M tbey 
ioMsiliiad io deesims by wvitiiig khely. 

^^. Tbeautholity and insrpiMlbn of ^m^ist 
of the Books of the Old Testament aref^tiy 
frovedy' by tka Miiacles or the Frfiticti^ns of 

gS5v Tfanugb thare may be Book» in th^ 
tQld ; 'Eaitaaaaeii V wbose authority is not sufM 
ynrtad fay 8Mb etideneea^ and wbote Mrtbcarj) 
are wholly unkumvUi yet tb@ amthoiky even 
of tineae is liilly estiUilish^ by the testimony 
wfaiohthe New Testament gives to the. Old; 
md this testimony is not confined to those 



Books which ase «siqpi»sky qiiofeed^l>uti«alaBdi 
to all the Books which the Jews bcid^te^Jw 
inspired and canonical ; because, if they had 
erred in this respect, Christ would have pointed 
out their error, and leprOT^ them for it 

986. The Books of the Old Testament and 
of the ilil^iv, jmng tbu« eqMuriljr ^.DvmMm 
authority, ought ne^atty to iie received by 
Christians; and the insinuations of Deists, 
tfa4t CbtislMDA :should^gi¥« tip the Oli 'Sflste- 
i9fipt#.* 4S^i not 'bfAonging to thmit'^ we :lkitii' 
^4»|wdks»'aDd i!isidioui» ;%^ > 

^r097^ Itis 4l8ll more p4pably ;griHiiidkMS:-to^ 
9fm^i '^hfi% ilba Old T«9tapient *is. the only, 
canon of Scripture to Chri&tiaas, beMttse it hM^ 
b^y^d^okwedtinspked by the inspired wHtfrs 
aft4j^ N^Pfir.T^staWimt^ wboreas di^rfiookg^^atf 
t)^ ^N^ Testament have never bete, w %hk 
]»#nQer> , declfr ed eano^icd by any fwpufed! 
persons; fQra;BojP^'§ baviog been Mi^ttan byr 
an inqpired author ib ^uffid^rot Jta pvovei it »i 
spired and canonical, without any farther at- 
testation from persons either inspired or unin- 
spired \ and this oharacter belongs to the New 



ISMttMMt as tUfiHy as to tbt (M, and raucb 

nnbreieftiikhlly betengs to it* 

■*...* ■ . ■ 
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SSCT. V. 

TBATt^ frHte BOaSg OF ^RlPTiraE IfAVE KOt 
" i : BEE1J CBAKG^EB. 

r^9^u Th^re k no reason to doubt that the 
BacMs of Seriptare which we ndw have« are 
the very Books which were written t>y inspired 
pelrscttis, and received by Jews and Chrid:ians 
asr auch ; on th^ contrary, there is the atroogest 
eridend^ ^at they are so. 

'>9S9* Aa it is certain that there once were 
fcofcs ' written by thet^e perisons, it is incumbent 
on fhcae who assert, that these Bboks are now 
Ibst^ fKnd oUiers substituted in their room, to 
pr6diHee positive evidence for this; and to 
enleftaki any suspicion of their genuineness. 



• CoUhis. Grot. 1. 3. «. 16. Williams's B. L. 



n 



WO Svidencw qf €»riHilm^. 

till Miih evldMice be ptoAueed/ MMMld^ite' to 
orerturti the cr^it of Jll mLA&ntlmMngB. < 

§4d. The Bookg of the Otd l\e$Ci&i^ii&i^M 
not be chtfDged by the Jews : SVin ^ th^y ^w«ii^ 
early disposed very wifdety^ and alU^mtmiiifi- 
cation cut off bitiveen ^oaie poi^ti^i of tbumt; 
tbeM BcMksiiraretMmfcited ntt> Qr^fik several 
ages beft>re Cbriatt 1)^ bltti qiiotiitkiiiii ate 
made' ftom mostof them, 8iifii(dGtit to 'Uiit«r 
that the B^iolm wbiob we h^^tf • «ie Hie^: «eery 
«^e that wore* then reeeiv«$d {Nttdiasedr>1dieii& 
Wff^ eicbct bifer^ Ghrkt or fioob aft^, v«iiioiyB 
of tibeixi into several other < fapgimgte ; ^ tbeie 
me many qaotations from ih^» in ifh&Oiand 
Josephus; they were ie^ei?'4aKler: infiitbo faanda 
of tile Chidstktns afr wellas. of tbe Jowtf ;^<iiid tt 
^ frtm tl)^ Smriptafxca as tfae^ Ji^ttifub^nsw 
ha^ them, ttiat Cllinstians ideime theirs »^- 
tnents against the ii^itefity of «h« JFeiWft; 

)941. As ^t'c^ as any of the Books of tbe 
New Testament if ere piiibliahedi of^^ea itf tbem 
were multiplied by Christiana, dispersed far 
and wide, and preserved with the greateiit eare, 
so that it would have been foolish to think of 



T/^ Scf^^iure^ not Changed. Wl 

^pioxkiiftlijig them: V^ry $000 «fter Uidf.p^iblih 
cation^ trm^tums of them w#re made V^o 
fj|jiflBwaat,4wgaagw, Mid tkne v^flstoos AtUl 

liRvtba «Q^€^l iv^cb nTf^^^tiU hfure^.^aoct pipvTP 
j;h^mll07be:,the «iMe Books which were used 
MlfMoog; and the ^i^Hoiis wduoh btvealweyfi 
^pgfiwaiMi among 'Cfaffis(i$iu% rendered it iii>- 
poMUe that any seet^ should attempt to ohei)^, 
>W)fiiiQee^}n;eba»giiig^ the BMkt of ScsrigtMiie. 
> <.9I)2< The suf!|>oiitloii ^s so absurd^ that no 
tinfidd. has been ^hacdy enough «KpIi<iitly to 
ttiike iA^ thpugh Hardwn^ the Je6ai^» ba%4(Me 
ttoi} b^t hil aebeme has be«» 63r^y,wkere re- 
Minrad^wilh deserved oooAempt^ For, to sup- 
P9P&: the present Books of Scnptujm iforgeda 
few c€a»t«fii£Les;ago» is not mdy inooniiftent with 

Abe marks yi^ioh they bear of tiie age in which 

(tibefy ware written^ but must, also, infer^that 

»all tibe works in wfaieh th^ are quoted, or re- 

ftvied to, yf&te forged at the same time, and 



if tlM same peispiis; and that alL the*' yed 
works cf tbe 4eveitil abtfarore, • in pinoe ^ i tdarfh 
tlwse fon^riai veie sobatitutBd, te€it, life at 
68fo» 'distw^ed 'by these Minp pet*sMd5/i9ntiiqal 
flv» fai0i«ledg0 e£ toy^ KJthqre, Maiid eftlntf lo 
MBMpdfy, that ^ aot ,« Ittue-'^if ^Ijfemt ^nmudm 

1. 

i igUQr Ttm£ig|k> aiW ili<idelBtlia*te'>iMitUfidd^ 
assert, that the Books of Scri|ftiir« hm^dboftii: 
cfa^ged^ ather iii^ wiiote, m iiiuif^y lai^^dr- 
tiOMu^ them; yet the|f' hMve >vW3Ik g^sKKfaHj^i 
aKerted, dint they have, in tteicdttNe «f^'titiMi^ 

* Grot. U a s. 15, 16. Williams's B. L. Miclwl^a. . ,. 
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!becn-.flO ctimipktxl tn ciEuqn pasticahHr pMUigf4 
IbBttht^ leaa no.longer be depoidcd on. -• 
II gM..^atc(tmipUoiuha¥ecraptintoBevei^ 
mpte «C4^ Sqriptmes tbro^h tibs^nfetricM 
of tiBdKctiben, -is. Idloweil l^ Cbtiatiaiu t anQ 

Sffinole bad:ltfe&:ve*ugUi' iii>Mder to Mi^ 
every transcriber infallible. 

945. It is not even necessary to deny; — 
thougb many bavd tbotigki diemselves obliged 
to deny it, — tbat attempts have been made 
de^^nedly bytjKnK.mm lo eanvpt .-pgtrtinkr 
passages in some copoes, besaise tbey were 
adverse to their favourite opinions; and that 
t^ieormiMiowi thus JBtrodttEe4>i«t< spl«d 
intootbwfoppifi^j • 1 .i. y^..L 

>e46.,StUl, the ol^Qctton iftrof no. \ragf!^,Jtot> 
tbfi. vmfHi&rea^gs of the several fco^ei.rofi 
^ffipliAW) kwe hdtfi o^vfoUy/eoUMttd, «nii6; 
appears tbat . by far the greatest part of them 
are of no moment, making no alteration at 
in the sense ; and that those which are of mi 
moment, would not, whichever readitig wc 
adopted, afifect any one article of Ftuth, becau 
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thete is no artiole of Faith which is aot omi- 
tained in come othbr tert^ wfatte there Is no 
^^^ of f^ading. . « < * { n 

947- Besides^ bjr meann of the hniltitadkii ttf 
copies extant of all the Books of Scripture, of 
the ancient versions of them, and by various 
other helps, we have it in our power to find 
out, which of the several readings of a passage 
is the true one ; and it is not certain that there 
is a single text, the true reading of which may 
not be discovered, by the means which we have 
in our power, on the justest principles of criti- 
cism. 



CONCLUSION. 

948. As therefore, there is the strongest 
evidence that Christianity is the true religion, 
and of Divine original ; so there is, also, the 
strongest evidence that the received Books of 
Scripture are a genuine and Divinely-inspired 
account of that True Religion. 

949- They are the only standard of Revealed 
Religion, containing all that can belong to it : 



k 
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Tbey oaghty therefore, to be carefully studied 
bgr all Chiistians/—- especially by all Diyines,-—* 
and constantly regarded as the only InfidliUe 
Rul^of our Faith and our Manners. 
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THE END. 



OLIVER & BOYD^ PRINTERS. 
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